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Every successful business house makes its success firmer by 


being an educative force. 


The National Association of Credit Men 


recognizes this great truth and is endeavoring to induce its members 
to join in a campaign of education in fire insurance and fire prevention 


which it has mapped out. 
particulars. 


Write the National office at once for 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED DURING APRIL. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
American Broom & Brush Co.—Harry 
Howard, Treas. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Ansonia Electrical Co., The—L. F. 
Anschutz. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Hannah-McCarthy Shoe Co., The—Geo. 
E. McCarthy. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Cook & Harmon Co.—E. Harmon. 
Hohman, C., & Sons—Howard Rieman. 
Berlin, Wis. 

Wright Co., The—C. H. Wright. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chandler & Farquhar Co.—Robert H. 
Graham. 
North Packing & Prov. 
Partridge. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Field-Lumbert Co.—A. W. Lumbert, 
Treas. 


Co—A. R. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Hinds, O. L., Co., The—O. L. Hinds, 
Pres. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Miller Bros. Co.—A. T. Ham, Sec. 
Rose Drug Co.—Randolph Rose. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ames & Filstead—A. R. Ames. 
Aurora Automatic Mach. Co—P. G. 
Klauk. 
Bear, Theodore. 
Bond & Goodwin—Charles F. Meyer. 
Chicago Belting Co.—Geo. O. Thomas. 
Chicago Sav. Bank & Trust Co—Wm. 
M. Richards. 
Dickinson, Edward, & Co.—Edward 
Dickinson. 
Lawrie, John, & Sons—John Lawrie, Jr. 
Link-Belt Company—George Lawrence. 
McCluney & Co.—James McCluney. 
Magazine Circulation Co., The—Henry 
E. Smith. 
Manufactirers’ Natl. Bank of Racine, 
Wis.—Warren J. Davis. 
Mercantile Credit Co.—A. R. Jones. 
Morgan Sash & Door Co.—W. R. Reese. 
Ott Printing Co.—J. Benjamin Ott. 
Plew & Motter Co.—Edgar S. Motter. 
Rogers & Hall Co.—J. W. Hutchinson. 
Rubber Mfg. & Distributing Co.—W. E. 
Carver. 
Smith, J. P., Shoe Co.—A. L. Spencer. 
Straus, Benj. F., & Co.—B. F. Straus. 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.—D. W. Simpson. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ault Woodenware Co., The—W. F. 
Davis. 


Barret Mfg. Co.—Fred Jones. 

Bauer Bros. Mfg. Co.—L. O. Bauer. 

Cincinnati & Hammond Spring Co.—E. 
V. Overman. 

Continental Carriage Co—A. H. Miller. 

Crane & Breed Mfg. Co.—C. W. Sil- 
burn. 

Eilers, J. M., & Co—John Bauman. 

Fitch Dustdown Co., The—E. W. 
Townsley. 

ingen, Rudolph, & Co.—Mr. Koeh- 
er. 

Lion Buggy Co., The—E. M. Galbreath. 

Loeb, Herman, Co., The—Herman Loeb. 

Metropolitan Bank & Trust Co.—F. W. 
George. 

National Hardware Co.—J. H. Robbin. 

Roth & Heller—L. S. Roth. 

Woodrow Sta. & Ptg. Co., The—Julius 
Eickert. ‘ 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Credit Indemnity Co., The 
—Geo. C. Kimbark. 

A. & W. Electric Sign Co., The—W. 
M. Knapp, Jr. 

Blickensderfer Mfg. Co., The—R. P. 
Thomas. 

Burroughs Adding Mach. Co., The— 
Paul P. Gaylord. 

Chapman, F. C., & Co—G. B. Chap- 


man. 

Cleveland Natural Gas Supply Co., The 
—Frank C. Felhaber. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co.—T. H. Hatcher. 

Columbia Tool Steel Co., The—E. D. 
Clarage. 

“ae Geo. D., & Co.—Geo. D. Cor- 
nell. 

Foster, Horace W.—care of Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Fuller & Smith—Fred R. Fuller. 

Guardian Savings & Trust Co. The— 
J. A. House. 

Hart, William F., Co., The—F. B. Hall. 

McMillin, Esty & Pattison—Chas. W. 
Pattison. 

Pike Adding Machine Co., The—W. T. 
Treadway. 

Plomo Specialty Mfg. Co., The—J. H. 
Satterthwaite. 

Wintermute, Lewis H., Jr. 

Columbus, Indiana. 

Reeves Pulley Co.—G. L. Reeves, Sec.- 

Treas. 
Decatur, Ill. 

Miller, L. F., & Son—Herbert L. Mil- 
ler. 

Washburn-Crosby Co—L. K. Mc- 
Connel. 
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Denver, Colo. 

Bentley & Olmsted Co., The—J. E. 
Mercer. 

Erickson, A. E., Mfg. Co., The—A. E. 
Erickson. 

Lewis Jewelers’ Supp. Co., The—W. 
Fulton. 

Shaw, S. G., & Co.—S. G. Shaw. 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Acme Box Co.—Fred H. Yeomans. 

American Linseed Co.—Edward Bran- 
kin. 

Annis, Newton—John F. Schaefer. 

Brownell, C. A.—care of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 

Card, E. D—C. C. Card. 

Colwell, Walter I—care of National 
Grocer Co. 

Crown Hat Mfg. Co.—N. Rittemier. 

Detlaff Plating & Polishing Works— 
A. J. Detlaff. 

Detroit Paper Tube & Can Co.—F. A. 
Selle. 

Detroit Trust Co.—Chas P. Spicer. 

Detroit Twist Drill Co—Nelson J. 
Smith. 

Dietsche, A. C. 

Dwight, P. D.—care of C. R. Wilson 
Body Co. 

Edison Illuminating Co.—Samuel C. 
Mumford. 

Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co.—George 
E. Edmunds. 

Fecheimer, H. M. 

Gallagher, E. B., & Co.—Frank Gal- 
lagher. 

Garton-Fisher-Wills -Co.—R. L. Fisher. 

Goldsmith, Chas., & Co.—I. Kositchek. 

Lowrie & Robinson Lbr. Co—E. J. 
Robinson. 

Michigan Malleable Iron Co—A. W. 
Thomson. 

Middleditch, Benj. 

Morgan, W. C.—care of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. . 

McMeans, O. L.—care of Dodge Bros. 

MacPherson, F. H., & Co.—F. H. Mac- 
Pherson. 

Natl. Twist Drill & Tool Co—W. J. 
Horspaal. 

Paige & Chope Co—A. E. Stevens. 

Phelps, Krag & Co—W. W. Krag. 

Princess Mfg. Co.—C. W. Moore. 

Raymond & Raymond—Chas. L. Ray- 
mond. 

Royal Crown Lead Co.—W. C. Ander- 
son. 

Siegel, B. & Co.—Chas. H. Cashin. 

Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co.—W. B. 
Wreaks. 

Wetherbee, Geo. C., & Co—Jas. A. 
Whiting. 

Whitbeck, J. F.—care of Toledo Comp. 
Scale Co. 

Zeh, Frank J.—care of West Va. & 
Ohio Coal Co. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Standard Salt & Cement Co—S. E. 

Matter. 
East Weymouth, Mass. 
Alden, Walker & Wilde. 


Clapp, Edwin, & Son, Inc—Horace R. 
Drinkwater. 


Evansville, Ind. P 
Bement & Seitz Co—W. F. Viehe, 


gr. 

Boetticher & Kellogg Co.—O. H. Kel- 
logg, Sec. and Treas. 

Buehner Chair Co., The—J. H. Roh- 
senberger, Sec. and Treas. 

Clifford Hardware Co.—Geo. S. Clif- 
ford, Treas. 

Crescent Stove Works—C. F. Dick- 
mann. 

a" Potteries Co—A. Davidson, 
ec. 

Davidson-Dietrich Plow Co—A. Diet- 
rich, Pres.-Treas. 

Evansville Desk Co.—Wm. Elles, Pres. 
and Treas. 

Evansville Furniture Co—Ph. C. Non- 
weiler. 

Evansville Metal Bed Co—Wm. A. 
Koch, Sec. and Treas. 

Evansville Stove Works—L. S. Kahn. 

Fendrich, H.—H. T. Rush. 

Gans, I., Co.—J. L. Weil. 

Globe Furn. Co. The—Benjamin 
Bosse, Sec. and Treas. : 

Hartig-Becker Plow Co—A. W. 
Schoettlin. 

Heilman Machine Works, The—Wm. 
Weintz, Pres. 

Hinkle Shoe Co.—C. L. Hinkle. 

Igleheart Bros.—J. L. Igleheart, Sec. 

Indiana Stove Works—H. J. Karges, 


Treas. 
Co—A. F. Karges, 


Karges Furn. 
Treas. 
Leich, Chas., & Co.—Herbert Leich. 
Mackey-Nisbet Co.—J. A. McCallan. 
Orr Iron Co.—Edward H. Mann. 
Parsons & Scoville Co—A. W. 
ringhaus. 
Peerless Selling Co. The—H. 
Weaver, Sec. and Mgr. 
Ragon Brothers. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co.—J. 
Kuhlman, Sec.-Treas. 
Specialty Furniture Co—Henry 
Rusche. 
Torian & Barbour Hat Co—G. 
Torian, Treas. 
Vulcan Plow Co—H. B. Kinchel. 
Florence, Mass. 
Florence Mfg. Co—Wm. 
Credit Mgr. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Allen, John C., & Son—H. J. Allen. 
Elite Glove Co.—Ralph Moses, Pres. 
Fulton County National Bank—F. S. 
Sexton, Cash. 
Tannert, The Chas., Co—S. Schrecker. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Acme Lumber Co.—H. G. Dykhouse. 
American Paper Box Co.—W. A. Jack. 
Angell, H. C., & Co—H. C. Angell. 
Bayne, James, Co., The—James Bayne. 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis—S. W. Moore. 
Bradstreet Co—George H. Schnabel, 
Jr. 


Sev- 


Cordes, 
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Brockmeier Piano Co.—J. H. Brock- 
meier. 

Brown & Sehler—J. H. Colby. 

Burns Creamery Co.—W. J. Burns. 

Commercial Savings Bank—C. L. Ross. 

Coulter, J. E. 

Daily News, The—Willis J. Ripley. 

Evans & Retting Lumber Co—J. L. 
Retting. 

Friedman, M., Co.—Adolph Friedman. 
Grand Rapids Ice & Coal Co.—Wil- 
liam J. Clark. 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell 

Felger. 
Heath & Byrne Agency—Ferry K. 
- Heath. 
Holden, Henry S., Veneer Co.—H. S. 
Holden. 
McMullen Machinery Co—G. K. Mc- 


Mullen. 

Nelson-Matter Co.—Franklin 
Barnhart. 

Order Furniture Co—Geo. S. Smith. 

Rademacher-Dooge Gro. Co.—B. Rade- 
macher. 

Swift & Co—G. F. Greene. 


Wallin Leather Co.—C. E. Converse. 
Watson & Frost Co—John A. Hig- 


gins. 
Whitehead & Hoag Co.—H. R. Terry- 
berry. 


Co—Otis A. 


Furn. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
Carleton & Hunt. 
Chesley & Rugg. 
Lewis, W. C., Shoe Co.—W. C. Lewis, 
Treas. 
Winchell, J. H., & Co., Inc—Myron L. 
Whitcomb, Treas. 

Johnstown, N. Y. 
Argeisinger, P. P., & Co.—A. J. Baker. 
Grewen Bros. & Co.—Wm. Grewen. 
Johnstown Bank, The—Wm. McKie, 

Cash. 
Julien & Company—E. M. Kennedy. 
Peoples Bank, The—Donald Fraser, 
Cashier. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Western Sta. & Ptg. Co—E. B. Mac- 
Dowell. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Kimball, Alfred, Shoe Co.—Brackett 
W. Davis. 
Lexington, Ky. se 
Coca Cola Bottling Works—A. Mini- 
han. 
Frost, D. C. 
Woolfolk Gulley Co—W. T. Woolfolk. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Crafts, G. P., Co. 
Reed, H. B., & Co—Ralph D. Reed. 

Memphis, Tenn. : 
Anderson-Tully Co—A. J. Harris, Jr. 
Baird, David, & Sons Co.—Wm. Kor- 


nick. 

Burroughs Adding Mach. CoE. A. 
Reeves. 

Farrell & Calhoun Paint & Glass Co. 
—J. J. Farrell. 

Greener, A., & Son—A Greener. 

Parker, Jerome P. 

Pinkerman, H. C. 


4 


Remington 
Bowker. 
Standard Oil Co.—J. T. Massey. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Leonard, Shaw & Dean—Samuel Shaw. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Racine Shoe Mfg. Co—F. C. Goff. 
Mittineague, Mass. 
Mittineague Paper Co.—N. A. Rodier. 
Nashua, N. H. 

White Mountain Freezer Co., The—L. 
C. Thurber, Treas. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Kinborn & Bishop Co., The—E. R. 
Bishop, Treas. 
New York, N. Y. 
Benedict, James A. & Co—E. W. 
Hanna. 
Berg Bros.—Leopold Hirsch. 
Copeland, Charles C., & Co.—Frank M. 
Bennet. 
Delaney, J. M., & Co.—John T. Vos- 
per. 
International Paper Co—L. M. Davis. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.—William Asp- 


den. 
Mutual Alliance Tr. Co., of N. Y.—H. 
A. Clinkunbroomer. 
Peabody, Henry W., & Co.—Wilson D. 
Lyon. 
Wiener Bros.—Louis A. Levy. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Linton Brothers & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co. Ltd.—Miss 
Annie S. Beck, Sec. 
Boyd, James, & Bro., Inc—Wm. M. 
Sibley. 
De Witt Wire Cloth Co—G. S. Sil- 
path, Mgr. 
Earle Gear & Mach. Co., The—Edgar 
P. Earle, Treas. 
Sons—Geo. W. 


Field’s, Charles J., 
Field. 
Fox, A. H., Gun Co.—Frank J. Barth- 
maier. 
Ketterlinus Lith. Mfg. Co.—Walter 
Warner, Treas. 
Oppenheimer, A. E., & Bro—A. E. 
Oppenheimer. 
Philadelphia Casualty Co., The—Wal- 
ter LeMar Talbot, Pres. 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons—Wm. E. Rhoads. 
Security Bank Note Co.—Harvey N. 
Carpenter. 
Shields & Brother—Saml. F. Wilson. 
Shoemaker, Benj. H.—C. H. Wagner. 
Susskind, S. J., & Co. 
Underwood, H. B. & Co—W. C. 
Letson. 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 
American Electrical Works—F. N. 
Phillips, Pres. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baur Bros. Co—S. S. Watters. 


Typewriter Co—L. W. 


Beler Water Heater Co—Robt. G. 
Mattern. 

Bour, J. M., Company, The—Edward 
Ender. 


Consol. Expanded Metal Companies, 
The—W. C. Charlton. 
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Ducuesne Cigar Co, The—W. L. 
Flagg. 

Eagle Cigar Co—B. S. Hargrave. 

Fawcus Machine Co.—C. E. McAuley. 

Grant, James. 

Jaffe & aera Jaffe. 

Kelly, Geo. A., Co.—Geo. A. Kelly. 

Penn Paper Box Co—N. S. Weil. 

reine. National Bank—Frank R. 
Floo 


Pittsburg Piping & Equip. Co.—Chas. 
R. Rall. 


ee Tinware Mfg. Co.—J. N. Pal- 

ey. 

Union American Cigar Co—W. D. 
Sharpe. 

Weil & Thorp—S. Leo Ruslander. 

Portland, Ore. 

American Can Co.—H. J. Bigger. 

Bank of Woodburn—J. M. Poorman. 

Birkenwald, S., Co.—Paul E. Froehlich. 

Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co—C. ’ 
Hoopes. 

Burgan-Springer Hat Co—J. W. Bur- 


gan. 

McFall, J. W. P. 

Mt. Hood Soap Co.—P. Feldman. 

Multnomah Lumber & Box Co.—F. A. 
Douty. 

Timms, Cress & Co.—H. Cress. 

Providence, R. I. 

Bourn Rubber Co.—A. O. Bourn, Treas. 

Cooper & Sisson. 

D. & = _— Co.—W. S. Sisson, Asst. 


Tre 
ead Mills—J. R. Dennis, 


Asst. 
Treas. 
Fletcher Mfg. Co.—William Ames, 
Treas. 
International Webbing Co—G. M. 


Thurlow, Treas. . 

Joslin Mfg. Co.—Wm. E. Joslin. 

Kendall Mfg. Co.—Nicholas Sheldon, 
Treas. 

Ostby & Barton Co.—F. D, Carr. 

Starkweather & Williams Co.—William 
L. Slade. 

Union Hdw. & El. Supp. Co—E. R. 
Lynch, Treas. 

Vesta Knitting Mills—R. Berry. 

Pueblo, Colo. 
Mullett, F. L. 
Pryor, Frank. 
Richmond, Va. 

Gwathmey, Richard & Co.—Richard 
Gwathmey. 

Harrelson & Co. _— A. Richardson. 

Imperial Coffee Co—S. F. Guggen- 
heimer. 

Miller, Frank. 


Southern Stamp & Sta. Co.—Saml. 
Rosendorf. 
Straus Cigar Co.—Chas. E. Straus, Jr. 


Rome, N. Y. 
Rome Brass & Copper Co.—H. J. Row- 
land. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
American Fdy. & Mfg. Co.—Jos. C. 
Sanders. 
Funk, H. A. 


Kuehne, Albert, Cheese & Butter Co.— 
red. Schroeder. 
Leroi Furn. Co.—Geo. J. Menke. 
Perrin-Smith Ptg. Co—Jewett Smith. 
Mississippi Val. Fuel Co.—J. B. Kreike- 
meier. 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co—E. N. Van Har- 
ten. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
American National Bank—C. J. Peeples. 
Dunn, John A., Co—F. M. Collester. 
First National Bank—W. L. Prince. 
Fisher Paper Box Co.—Miles H. Fisher. 
Gray, Clarence C. 
Hillsdale Distillery Co—S. Cohen. 
Louden Machinery Co.—Alex. Fraser. 


Lumbermen’s National Bank—A. J. 
Lehmicke. 

McVeigh & Lamberton—H. S. Lamber- 
ton. 


O’Donnell Shoe Co.—Chas. Patterson. 
Steinman, R., & Co.—R. Steinman. 
Villaume Box & Lumber Co—F. E. 
Villaume. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Claussen Brewing Asso.—F. W. Hand- 


schy. 
Seattle "Titwins & Malting Co.—Louis 
Hemrich. 
Shelbyville, Ind. 
Davis-Birely Table Co., The—Joseph E. 
McCartney. 
So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Hampshire Paper Co—W. D. Judd, 
Treas. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Blair Mfg. Co.—A. B. Case, Treas.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cassidy, J. H—John H. Leonard. 
Central City Crockery Co—G. W. 
Schermerhorn. 
Syracuse Clothing Co.—Abraham Am- 
drusky. 
Zenner Bros—Joseph Zenner. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon—H. B. Kenyon. 
Citizens Trust Co—W. I. Taber, Pres. 
Hieber, John C., & Co.—Eugene A. 
Hieber. 
Oneida National Bank—G. A. Niles, 
Cash. 
Second National Bank—F. R. Winant, 
Cash. 
Sessions, F. W., Millinery Co. 
Utica Knitting Co.—Geo. W. Oatley. 
Utica Trust & Deposit Co.—J. Francis 
Day, Sec. 
Yates, C. H., & Co—C. H. Yates. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Wallace, R., & Sons Mfg. Co—C. W. 
Leavenworth, Treas. 
Waterville, Conn. 
Welch, H. L., Hosiery Co., The—F. B. 
Mack, Treas. 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Acme Harvesting Co.—W. T. Rouse. 
Credit Clearing House—E. W. Ingram. 
Jones Leather Co.—C. L. Jones. 
Palmer Adv. Co—W. J. D. Counts. 
Weaver Comm. Co.—H. R. Chase. 
Wichita Supply Co.—L. W. Thompson. 
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Consider if you as a credit man are likely to find any books which 
cost so little, which may be of as much real use as the Bulletins of 1907 
and 1908, those of each year bound and thoroughly indexed under 
topical headings relating to matters of daily interest. The binding 
is a handsome dark colored buckram. Price $1.00 per volume, and 
21 cents for carriage. For new members, and those likely to be called 
on to address credit men, an especially useful volume. 


Notes. 


The Norfolk Association of Credit Men is making arrangements 
to have a bureau for the interchange of credit information. 


Charles L. Bird, secretary of the Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, has been appointed manager of its adjustment bureau. 


Ira D. Kingsbury, president of the Rochester association, was a 
caller at the National office during the past month. 


Secretary W. P. Peter, of the Dallas Association of Credit Men, 
was a guest of the Fort Smith association at a meeting held April 9th. 


William F. Baumeister has recently been appointed secretary of 
the Louisville Credit Men’s Association and manager of its adjustment 
bureau. 


The Arkansas Senate has passed the bulk sales bill by a vote of 
25 to 5. No report as to the disposition of the bill by the lower house 
reached the National office before the BULLETIN went to press. 


The Syracuse Association of Credit Men is to hold its first annual 
banquet May 11th. Secretary Charles E. Meek will be one of the 
speakers. 


The adjustment bureau of the Pittsburgh association reports that 
it has thirty attorneys at work on the various cases which have been 
placed in its charge. 


The St. Joseph Credit Men’s Association is now issuing a monthly 
bulletin with the object of keeping members in close touch for better 
co-operative work. 


‘A. C. Bunce has been made the assistant secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men, an office made necessary by the 
largely increased duties which have come to the secretary’s office. 


A new member every other day is a pretty good record for an 
association in a town of the size of Grand Rapids. That is what the 
Grand Rapids association did during the sixty days ending April 30th. 

On account of the great growth of the Pittsburgh Association of 
Credit Men it has been decided to increase the number of directors 
from twelve to fifteen. 

F. C. Swan, one of the Boston association’s most prominent mem- 
bers, has severed his connection with the John H. North Co. and has 
organized a new business under the style, Swan-Russell Co. 

“Doings” is the title under which the local bulletin of the Roches- 
ter Credit Men’s Association appears. Volume 1, No. 1, came off the 
press April, 1909, and is excellently edited. 

During the past month, Rhode Island, Arizona arid Indiana have 
taken their places among the states and territories having a bulk 
sales law on their statute books. 
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Twenty thousand dollars’ worth of property returned to owner 
after the adjustment bureau had satisfied all creditors—that is the 


unusual record of an adjustment conducted by the bureau of the Grand 
Rapids association. 


The Atkins, McKeldin & Brown Company, member of the Credit 
Men’s Association of Atlanta, has taken a new corporate name, that 
of Brown, Perryman & Greene Company. The house is one of the 
oldest wholesale hat concerns of the south. 


Harry New, of Cleveland, who is well known to members of the 
National Association of Credit Men over the entire country, has 
received the appointment to the board of advisors of the High School 
of Commerce, recently founded in his city. 


Is your house troubled by customers who persist in making “short 
payments”? If so, the National Association has a plan for combating 
this evil and asks you to join in making it the success it should. 
Write the National office for the details of the plan. 


Are there not some members who have suggestions to make to 
the convention through the committee reports? That is the method 
by which your suggestions will best get the attention of the conven- 
tion. See directory of committees on last page of this BULLETIN. 


At the recent meeting of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, it was announced that in thirty-six cases handled by the adjust- 
ment bureau in which two thousand creditors were interested, the 
total expense of handling the cases was but three per cent. of the 


_ amount realized. 


The executive committee of the St. Louis Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion has decided to form a guarantee fund for the investigation -and 
prosecution of fraudulent cases. Secretary Foote is preparing to bring 
the necessity of the association having such a fund before the whole 
membership. 


At the recently held annual meeting of the Savannah Credit Men’s 
Association the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Marvin O’Neal, of Meinhard, Schaul & Co., president; I. A. Solomons, 
of Solomons Company, vice-president, and A. G. Newton, of Credit 
Clearing House, secretary. 


Under the BULLETIN heading, “Can You Assist in Locating These 
Debtors?” recently appeared. the name Clarence Kelley, formerly of 
Valley Head, West Virginia. It has since been reported that Kelley 
was found at Topeka, Kansas, and is now serving a term in jail at 
Beverly, Randolph county, West Virginia. 


At the annual meeting of the El Paso Association of Credit Men, 
held March 31st, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: James A. Dick, of James A. Dick Company, president; D. M. 
Payne, vice-president ; W. Cooley, of the Rio Grande Valley Bank & 
Trust Co., treasurer, and H. E. Christie, secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the Memphis Credit Men’s Association, 
held April 20th, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: W. R. King, of Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co., president; A. C. 
Roberts, of Roberts-Hamner Grain Co., vice-president; J. F. Hunter, 
of Union and Planters’ Bank & Trust Co., treasurer. 


“The kind of contract with collection agencies we used to sign 
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before we became members of the Credit Men’s Association.” That 
is the appreciative way one member expressed it in enclosing a sample 
contract form of the kind against which the BULLETIN has month after 
month been warning its members. 


Charles D. Smith, who until recently was connected with the 
credit department of Tefft-Weller Co., of New York, died April 16th 
after a long illness. Mr. Smith had followed credit work in New York 
since 1880 and had a well-recognized reputation for excellent judg- 
ment and self-possession. 


President Holden, of the Grand Rapids association, has announced 
the names of the members who are to constitute the local committee 
on banking and currency. Every local president should waste no time 
in appointing a like committee to work in conjunction with Chairman 
New, of the National Association committee on banking and currency. 


The committee on commercial law of the Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws in a three days’ session ending April 21st, decided 
upon final drafts uf acts to make uniform the law of certificates of 
stock and the law of bills of lading, and also considered a draft of an 
act on partnerships, which will be presented at the Detroit convention 
of the commissioners, to be held during the week of August 19th. 


American houses contemplating doing business in South America 
will do well to secure from the International Bureau of American Re- 
publics, Washington, D. C., its official list of publications, several of 
which are sold by that bureau at low figures and others given away 
without charge. 


The Pittsburgh association is planning to have 250 of its members 
at the Philadelphia convention. The plan is to have delegates from 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Columbus, Toledo, Detroit and Cincinnati 
meet at Pittsburgh, and leaving that city June 13th, arrive at Gettys- 
burg June 14th, thence proceed to Philadelphia, arriving the first dav 
of the convention. 


The American Bankers’ Association reports a remarkable gain in 
membership during the year ending May 1, 1909. On May 1, 1908. 
the association had a membership of 9,297, and one year thereafter a 
membership of 10,048, in spite of the losses by merger and otherwise. 
numbering 453. Two hundred and eleven members were added in 
April last. During the week of May 3d meetings of section and other 
committees were held at Briarcliffe Lodge, Briarcliffe Manor, New 
York. 


“Three hundred diners”—so a reporter for a New York daily 
thought he wrote—sat at the board on the occasion of the annual spring 
banquet of the New York Credit Men’s Association at the Hotel Savoy 
on April 29th. In the printed report it read “300 Chinese.” The paper 
came out the following day regretting the error and begging to assure 
the celebrants that no offense was intended. 


The Department of Justice has prepared a new form for the referee 
in bankruptcy to report to the clerk of the court having jurisdiction in 
the case. These forms will probably dispense with the custom of hav- 
ing the referee report annually to the department. The form calls for 
the various important data of each case, the total liabilities, total assets 
realized, dividends declared, percentage of liabilities liquidated, fees, 
commissions and expenses. 
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In commenting upon the successful 1908 business of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, President Cyrus H. McCormick, in his 
report to stockholders, gives this interesting paragraph: 

“The present prosperity of rural communities is reflected in the 
large payments received on farmers’ and agents’ paper. The promptness 
with which this paper has been paid indicates not only the good judg- 
ment shown by our organization in extending credits, but also reflects 
the very strong financial condition of the farmers and dealers throughout 
the agricultural districts.” 

A copy of the Daily Oklahoman of April 22d, celebrating the 
twentieth anniversary of the opening of Oklahoma to settlement, has 
reached the National office. It is a tremendously impressive issue of 
108 pages reviewing the astonishing growth of this prairie city, its 
sources of wealth, its transportation development, its schools, churches, 
homes, etc. The men of ’89, with all their abounding enthusiasm, 
could not possibly have pictured in dream the transformation which 
has taken place in the spot where tl:-ey lifted their tents and huts 
twenty years ago. 


O. H. Perry, chairman of the Committee on Mercantile Agencies 
and Credit Co-operation, carried out his plan for a conference between 
his committee and the Bradstreet Company, April 16th, when R. M. 
Harding, general eastern manager of Bradstreet’s, and General Man- 
ager Strowbar, of the Bradstreet Philadelphia office, came to Colum-- 
bus. This conference was held in accordance with resolutions passed 
at the Denver convention to accept the offer of the Bradstreet Com- 
pany to co-operate with the National Association of Credit Men in any 
reasonable way to make its service more valuable to credit men. 


Success has attended the efforts of the Seattle Association of 
Credit Men in getting the following important law upon the statute 
books the state of Washington: 

“Every person who with intent thereby to obtain credit or financial 
rating, shall wilfully make any false statement in writing of his assets or 
liabilities to any person with whom he may be either actually or prospec- 
tively engaged in any business transaction, or to any commercial agency or 
other persons engaged in the business of collecting or disseminating infor- 
mation concerning financial or commercial rating, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” 

The trustees of a large jewelry house in New York City, which 
got into difficulties during the panic period, have just announced that 
they have turned the concern back to the original owners, all indebted- 
ness having been liquidated with interest. This is certainly an assur- 
ance of the recovery from the effects of the depression of 1907, and 
the trustees’ arrangement eliminating the heavy expense and sacrifice 
of bankruptcy administration was shown in this case to be good from 
the creditors’ viewpoint. It is the sort of arrangement that this Asso- 
ciation stands for first, last and all the time. 


One of the most enterprising weekly periodicals of the country’ 
is making elaborate preparations to open an office in Washington for 
the purpose of gathering first hand important information regarding 
government matters of special interest to citizens. This office is also 
to serve as a bureau of information for all subscribers, the purpose 
being to be ready to furnish a condensed record of the work of each 
Congressman and Senator, to include how he voted on important 
measures, salient extracts from his speeches, committees upon which 
he served, etc. 
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At the request of a member of the Association the National office 
recently secured exhaustive reports on a certain company which pur- 
ported to give advice on insurance and insurance policies. By a clever 
method the inspection was directed as a general thing to steer policy- 
holders away from their existing contracts and turn the business over 
to an insurance company of rather low standing but liberal in the 
contract it wrote. As a result of the information which the National office 
secured, the member kept away from the company, which has now 
just been prevented by the commissioner from carrying on further 
business in the state of North Carolina, where our member resides. 


M. Siegler & Son, dealer in woolens, New York, have been charged 
- by the referee in bankruptcy with having failed to account for $22,800, 

which he now orders them to turn over to their trustee. In the order 
of the referee it is set forth that the bankrupts did not account for 
checks aggregating $9,750, payable to “ourselves,” shortly before the 
bankruptcy proceedings were instituted, and that they were not 
entitled to credit for the alleged repayment of three loans representing 


the remainder of the sum they are charged with having failed to 
account for. 


The Finance Committee of the Senate in amending the tariff bill 
now before Congress has added a clause authorizing the President to 
employ, from time to time, such persons as may be required to 
make thorough investigations and examinations in order to assist 
him in discharging his duties in connection with the minimum and 
maximum provisions of the law, and further to secure information useful 
to Congress in preparing tariff legislation. This important amendment 
has received the cordial approval of the executive committee of the 
Indianapolis Tariff Commission, organized February 16-18, 1909, and that 
committee is asking all business men to address their Congressmen, 
expressing sincere approval of the amendment and demanding that it be 
embodied in the final draft of the law. 

A clever method of securing the collection business of American 
business houses is that used by a collection agency in the middle 
west. A full page is taken by the agency in a business man’s maga- 
zine. The advertisement declares that the agency is ready to give 
instructions to aspiring young men regarding successful methods of 
winning clients in the collection business and give them astonishingly 
large returns on bad accounts. As the credit man is always grasping 
after a new and better system of handling slow accounts, he loses no 
time in finding what the agency has to offer, and this is the object for 
which the advertisement is written, to gain not so much students as 
new clients. In other words the prime purpose is concealed artistic- 
ally under an educational scheme. 


A revival of the “note kiting,” such as received a set back several 
.months ago by the arrest and imprisonment of a large gang of “kiters,” 
is being investigated by the American Bankers’ Association. The 
leaders in this nefarious game advertise as commercial paper brokers, 
much to the harm of legitimate paper brokerage houses. By means 
of advertising and solicitors they reach manufacturing houses and 
merchants known to be borrowers, and offer to supply them needed 
capital. If arrangements are made with such business house a service 
of exchange takes place between the various fake brokerage concerns 
and commissions are piled up by every new taker. Many of these 
notes get into the banks and are discounted. 
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The fire insurance leaflets issued by the fire insurance committee 
of the Association are being widely and most favorably commented 
upon not only by the insurance press of the country but by the daily 
press as well. What appears to have impressed them especially is 
the incalculable value of the distribution of such excellent educational 
material by the merchants and manufacturers of the country. The 
members will not only do themselves a service by aiding in the distri- 
bution of this excellent matter, but will serve well the cause of getting 
retailers to insure properly, and also will help the National Association 
of Credit Men increase its reputation as a force for betterment in the 
business world. 


The dates of the Cleveland Industrial Exposition, which the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce inspired and is carrying rapidly to com- 
pletion, are June 7 to 19, 1909. The remarkable thing about the 
exposition is that Cleveland and its products will be its sole theme, 
but so diversified are Cleveland’s manufactures—said to be some 
125,000 different articles—that there will be no danger of there brood- 
ing over the exposition an air of sameness. For the exposition the 
Central Armory will be used and an Exposition Building, the largest 
exposition building in the United States, is approaching completion. 
Several of the exhibits will be small plants in operation and in the 


list of exhibitors appear many names familiar to the members of the 
Credit Men’s Association. 


Adolph Landauer & Son, prominent members of the Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men, are leading an opposition to the discharge 
in bankruptcy proceedings of Nathan Spira, of Chicago, Illinois, who 
is said to have shown a discrepancy of approximately $50,000 in his 
estate, between that reported in May, 1908, and that which the receiver and 
trustee could find four months later. This immense shortage Spira 
endeavored to explain with the convenient excuse that he had lost his 
all and others’ money, too, in gambling operations at pool rooms and 
race tracks. In the letter to the creditors, Landauer & Son say, “We 
believe it to be to the interest of you, ourselves and the mercantile 
world in general that every effort should be put forth to make an 
example of fraudulent debtors and prevent their obtaining a discharge 
from their liabilities, as every such discharge is an encouragement 
to other fraudulent debtors to adopt similar tactics.’ Landauer & 
Son are trying to collect a fund of $1,500 to defray expenses arising 
in preventing Spira from securing his discharge. 


An important organization formed for the main purpose of secur- 
ing from Congress the enactment of a law to place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission the control of rates and 
charges made for steamships engaged in the United States coastwise 
trade, was organized April 5th at Oklahoma City, under the title, 
Southwestern Shippers’ Traffic Association. That for which the 
organization mainly works may be summed up in two complaints— 
first, that the southwestern railroads—in other words, those which run 
through Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas and Colorado—charge 
unreasonable rates to and from Gulf ports; and second, that rates from 
Gulf ports to other United States ports are unreasonably high, with the 
result that the advantage of proximity to excellent sea service is 
lost. As a remedy for the latter, Interstate Commerce Commission 
jurisdiction is being sought for coastwise lines. The president of the 
association is John L. Powell, president of Johnston & Larimer Dry 
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Goods Co., of Wichita, Kansas, a prominent member of the Wichita 
Credit Men’s Association. 


The jobbing houses of Omaha have succeeded in securing an 
order requiring one Harry Cohen, of South Omaha, to hand over to 
the trustee, property to the amount of $1,044.45, which he fraudu- 
lently concealed for the purpose of defrauding creditors. Cohen failed 
after six months in business, during which time a discrepancy between 
assets and liabilities took place which could not be shown to be legit- 
imate. What aroused the suspicions of trustee and creditors was 
the fact that the Cohen estate was closed out to one Slosburg, who 
in turn passed the assets over to Cohen without receiving any form 
of consideration. The only excuse offered was that Slosburg was 
related to Cohen’s wife, but the thread was too slender to win the 
confidence of the referee, who could not be made to believe that Slos- 
burg bought the assets with his own money and turned the same 
over unsecured to one who had so recently made a financial wreck 
of the business. The findings of the referee and his order to produce 
property were obtained after a long, hard fought legal battle in which 
the bankrupt was represented by able counsel. The jobbers of Omaha 
feel that the decision is of the utmost importance, as a result favorable 
to Cohen would have exposed them to further attempts on the part of 
unscrupulous dealers. 


During April the National Wholesale, and National Retailer 
Grocers’ Associations and American Specialty Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held a two days’ conference at New York to consider trade 
evils and ways of correcting them. While not many final decisions on 
the numerous topics brought up were reached, yet it was felt incal- 
culable good was the result through the frank, face-to-face talks which 
the conference developed. The greatest difficulty was encountered in 
fixing definitions of consumer, retailer and wholesaler, there being 
dissenting voices to any definition which was proposed. Strong oppo- 
sition to the “factory-to-family” plan of sale was expressed, resulting 
in the adoption of sweeping resolutions. Trading stamps, premiums, 
secret rebates to retailers by manufacturers, on goods bought through 
the jobbers were all condemned. The conference voted to discourage 
the establishment of irresponsible retailers in business by the jobbers. 
A vote was also passed recommending that these associations assist 
in educating the retailers as to the true cost of doing business, 
especially in limiting credits, keeping stock moving and making a 
profit. 


Commercial failures in the United States during April, according 
to statistics compiled by one of the agencies, were 990 in number and 
$16,825,216 in amount of defaulted liabilities compared with 1,309 
defaults involving $20,316,468 in April, 1908. The various subdivisions 
compare as follows with the same month last year: Manufacturing 
defaults were 253 in number and $5,245,934 in amount, against 370 
failures for $7,705,119 in the year 1908; trading failures were 706 in 
number and $5,346,274 in amount, against 868 defaults for $6,125,681 
a year ago; other commercial, including brokerage, insurance, etc., 
were 3I in number and $6,126,734 in amount, against 71 failures for 
$6,486,288 last year. Of banks and other fiduciary institutions there 
were 8 suspensions for $6,095,942, against 12 similar failures last year, 
when the amount involved was $2,637,541. 
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The Saturday Evening Post, of February 27, 1909, has the follow- 
ing to say regarding the short-sighted policy of many business men 
in handling cases of failure in which they are interested. It looks 
like a paragraph taken from the writings of some adjustment bureau 
advocate, but it is not. It contains a thought which would impress any 
practical man who had spent a little time in considering the matter : 

“One matter on which even experienced business men lose money 

is that where the debtor is involved in bankruptcy or failure. The 

percentage paid on claims in such cases depends on shrewd and faithful 

management of the assets by trustees, administrators or receiver. Even 

if the latter do possess ability to sell assets in the best market, realizing 

the most for creditors, they may still not have the good faith that will 

lead them to act for the latter—manipulation and favoritism are very 

common. As a rule, each creditor acts for himself, appointing a separate 
attorney in the belief that the latter, having only the one claim to occupy 

his attention, will do better than an attorney who represents other 

creditors. No matter how large his claim, a creditor has only one vote. 

Fifty attorneys appear, representing different creditors. They cannot 

combine to vote in harmony, and so the assets are often controlled by 

friends of the debtor, who is perhaps dishonest, or else manipulated by 

the trustees in a way that will enable them to absorb everything in fees 

and litigation. Some creditors go further along a wrong course and file 

their claims with the referee, thus losing even a vote.” 


The Association of Commerce, which in its comparatively short 
existence has made itself a real factor in the Chicago business com- 
munity, is taking up the fire evil of its city, whose record is consid- 
erably below par. At a recent meeting of the ways and means com- 
mittee of that association, H. H. Glidden, manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters and Fire Marshal James Horan, appeared 
before the committee. Mr. Glidden argued that Chicago’s great loss 
of value could be reduced at least a third by better construction and 
protection, the segregation of hazards, a greater sense of responsibility 
and the exercise of vigilant care. Fire Marshal Horan asked for. more 
apparatus, better streets and the enforcement of the laws now on the 
statute books. He showed that 35 per cent. of the fires start in the 
basements, where rubbish is allowed to accumulate, and that 55 per 
cent. are due to this-and other forms of carelessness. “Most of the 
fires come from the West side,” said Marshal Horan. “The West 
side burned Chicago once and it may do it again.” 


The National Civic Federation is about to join in the great work 
of bringing uniformity into the laws of the various states. A “Counsel 
of 100” representative citizens in every state has been formed, headed 
by John Hays Hammond. A statement issued by the National Civic 
Federation says in part: 

“The continued existence for eighteen years of the annual confer- 
ence of commissioners on uniform state laws, created by the different 
states at the instance of the American Bar Asociation, shows that the 
state executives and legislatures are fully alive to the importance of 
this subject. 

“The development of the nation and the changes in conditions 
brought about by that development have emphasized the harmfulness of 
the incongruities in the laws adopted as they have been without any 
attempt at uniformity in regulating the same subject matters.” 


The delegates of Cleveland Association of Credit Men will attend the 
convention at Philadelphia in their own special train. Credit men will 
remember the palatial train in which the Cleveland members attended 
the Denver convention last year and afterwards made an extended 
tour through Colorado, Utah and the Yellowstone National Park. 
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It has been arranged to leave Cleveland Sunday night, June 13th, 
reaching the Battlefield of Gettysburg Monday morning, where break- 
fast will be served. Wagonettes, with guides, will, during the day, 
convey the Cleveland party to all parts of the battlefield. That even- 
ing the trip will be continued to Philadelphia, arriving Tuesday morn- 
ing. The Cleveland association extends a cordial invitation to mem- 
bers of other associations to make this trip with them, individually 
or ina party. The Cleveland Industrial Exposition, promoted by the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, will be held June 7th to 19th. This 
exposition will be the largest of a local nature ever held, and visitors 
will be able to see the 125,000 different articles made in Cleveland. 
Much machinery will be in operation, showing these articles in 
process of manufacture. Credit men attending the National con- 
vention will find this an additional inducement to come to Cleveland 
and then continue their trip to Philadelphia on the Cleveland special. 
_ A low rate of fare has been obtained within the territory of the Central 
Passenger Association, and passengers from outside of this territory 
can take advantage of the Cleveland stop-over privilege. Additional 
information and rates to Philadelphia can be secured by writing to 
H. J. Bruehler, Assistant Secretary, 505 Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland. 


A. B. Merritt, writing for the Grand Rapids association bulletin, 
has these stirring words indicative of the stand the man responsible 
for collections must make if he is to be successful in his work: 


“Have definite terms and live up to them. Let your customers 
know that you expect your money promptly when the bill is due. Never 
let him get the idea that he can put you off without offense. 

“Send your statement promptly and stamp it ‘please remit.’ The 
blank statement has become nothing more than a suggestion to your 
customer that he’s got ten days more of grace, and if you’ve been ten 
days late in getting the statement out he sizes you up as one of the 
indifferent, careless houses and adds ten days on his own account. 

“Therefore if your account is due May first, he mentally sees 
himself commencing to think about paying it June first. 

“The ordinary debtor is usually a more acute psychologist than the 
ordinary creditor. 

“He is always apparently trying to ‘work’ the creditor for more time, 
and the only way the creditor can hope to keep ahead is to commence 
to ‘work’ the debtor first. 

“The attitude of the creditor is becoming altogether too humble. 
Nobody likes a humble man and the debtor doesn’t really like a humble 
creditor. If there’s a note of apology in the creditor’s attitude the 
debtor immediately discovers it and ‘sets down on him.’ 

“Everybody ‘sets down on’ the humble man anyway. Man wasn’t 
made to be humble. He was intended to be brave, fearless, straight- 
forward and manly. z 

“Why should a creditor cringe and apologize and be afraid of 
asking for what is his? Why should he, figuratively, hang his head? 

“Let him be courteous but firm. Let him be tactful but unyielding. 
Let him be sure he is right and then stick to it. 

“The credit man has a moral responsibility. He must act as a 
check on extravagancee, on carelessness about paying bills. He must 
keep the debtor keyed up to the highest pitch of paying efficiency. He 
is the Grand Auditor of the Human Race, and it is his duty to prevent 
the Debtor from Shouldering a Burden of Obligations too great for 
his Carrying Capacity.” 


The following, taken from the Sioux City Journal, is a statement 
of the argument for bulk sales legislation which is exceedingly 
simple and convincing. It is presented for this reason and not because 
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it contains anything new to members of the National Association of 
Credit Men: 


“Because the bulk sales meAsure is advanced in the interests of the 
wholesalers, the well meaning legislator is apt to jump to the conclusion 
that it must be against the interest of the retailers as a class—possibly 
against public interest. Analysis, however, will show that the change 
proposed is in the interest of everybody except dishonest merchants. 
Wholesalers, retailers and consumers as a class stand to profit by it. 
Under the law as it stands, dishonest retailers are enabled to beat the 
wholesalers out of some of their just dues. Taking the wholesale trade 
as a whole, a year’s loss in this way makes a considerable total. Does 
the wholesaler pocket his loss and look as pleasant as possible? He does 
not. He proceeds to figure out the average annual loss in this direction, 
and he adds it to the cost of doing business. In making prices he must 
get back the whole cost of doing business, together with a reasonable 
profit. Therefore the wholesaler’s loss through dishonest merchants this 
year figures in the wholesale prices paid by honest merchants next year. 
And eventually the retailer passes it on to the consumer. 

“The wholesalers can worry along without the legislation proposed. 
They have done so for a great many years. The nub of the question is 
whether the public is willing to put up with a system that is of benefit 
only to dishonest men, such benefit being attained at the expense of hon- 
est men generally. If the house takes the trouble to get at the nub of 
the question, it will dismiss the notion that the bulk sales bill is class 
legislation and adopt it as a practical contribution to business economy.” 


A Chance to See the West Under Most Favorable Auspices. 


The enjoyable time offered the members of the Denver-Yellowstone 
Park tour of Cleveland Association of Credit Men last year has inspired 
the Inch by Inch Club of the Church of the Ascension of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to conduct a special private train, on the same plan, the coming summer, 


the dates being June 20th to August 4th. 

Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City and other places 
of interest will be visited besides Yellowstone Park, where five days will 
be spent. 

The Rev. George Frederic Williams, well known to the credit men 
of Ohio as an after-dinner speaker and famous story-teller, is rector of 
this enterprising church, which will have the distinction of being the first 
church to send a special train across the continent. 

A cordial invitation to join this party is extended to all credit men 
and their families. Edwin P. Beebe of the Ohio Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
and a prominent member of the Cleveland association, has charge of the 
business details. 


Call to the Philadelphia Convention. 


Every credit man, you, in particular, is hereby notified to respond 
to the call to the fourteenth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, to be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia, June 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1909, to take part in the delibera- 
tions pertaining to the welfare of the Association and share the pleas- 
ures which the Philadelphia credit men are to provide for their guests. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Arrangements for bringing you to the convention city as econom- 
ically as possible have been made. Generally speaking a rate of 1 3-5 
fares (certificate plan) has been secured from the railroad associations, 
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that is to say, if you use the lines of the Trunk Lines Association, 
except from Pennsylvania points, or the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion, with the same exception applyifg, or the New England Passen- 
ger Association, this reduced rate can be had. If you are in the dis- 
trict of the Western Passenger Association you should buy a sum- 
mer tourist ticket to Chicago or St. Louis and thence travel at the 1 3-5 
fare rate. The Southern Passenger Association and Southeastern 
Excursion Bureau have not as yet extended special rate privileges. 

If longer stop-over privileges than are granted by convention rate 
tickets are desired, it will, from many points, be an advantage to secure 
excursion tickets to Atlantic City and return. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


Please take note that at the Philadelphia convention, in accord 
with a resolution passed at the last convention, an amendment will 
be offered to Article X of the Constitution to increase the standing 
committees by making the special committee on banking and currency 
a standing committee, under the title, “Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee.” The proposed amendment will be: Insert in Article X of the 
Constitution after the words “Fire Insurance” the following: “K. 
Banking and Currency.” 


BUSINESS PROGRAM. 


Promptly at 11 o’clock on the morning of June 15th you will be 
asked to assemble in convention. The ceremonies which customarily 
mark the opening of these conventions will follow. Addresses of wel- 
come will be made by officials of the city of Philadelphia and. of the 
Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association. Their expressions of hos- 


pitality will be acknowledged and responded to for the National Asso- 
ciation by J. W. Spangler, Jr., of Seattle, Washington. At the second 
session of the first day the reports of the legislative, bankruptcy law, 
membership and business literature committees will be read and dis- 
cussed. 

On June 16th there will be only a morning session at which the 
reports of the investigation and prosecution, mercantile agency and credit 
co-operation and credit department methods committees will be heard. 

On June 17th again, there will be only a morning session at which 
the adjustment bureau and fire insurance committees will render their 
reports, followed by reports of special committees. 

June 18th will contain two sessions, a prominent feature of which 
will be reports on business conditions. In order to assure the success of 
this important part of the program, President Gettys has written every 
local association president asking that he become responsible for a written 
report which it will consume not more than three minutes to read, setting 
forth the important facts regarding business conditions in his territory. 
No emphasis need here be given of the fact that these reports will prove 
interesting and enlightening. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day of the convention the election 
of officers takes place followed by the election of directors to fill the 
places of those directors whose terms expire with the convention. They 
are seven in number as follows: 

George G. Ford, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lee M. Hutchins, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A. P. Foute, Fort Worth, Texas. 

O. G. Fessenden. New York, N. Y. 
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Oscar Loeffler, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. L. McWhorter, Nashville, Tenn. 
Thos. P. Robbins, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPECIAL ADDRESSES. 


Some especially good names have been received of men who are 
authorities in various branches of work who will make brief add-esses. 
The list of speakers will contain such names as Charles Thaddeus Terry, 
of New York, secretary of the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
an organization which has for its objects much in which credit men feel 
a very personal interest; James G. Cannon, a former president of the 
National Association of Credit Men, a leading New York banker and 
an acknowledged authority in banking organization; Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
of the department of finance and commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who has made a profound study of commercial conditions in 
Latin America; Julius Henry Cohen, a prominent New York attorney, 
whose marked ability in prosecuting commercial cases arising under 
the bankruptcy law, is widely acknowledged; Finley Acker, prominent 
in grocery association circles, whose reputation as a.successful retailer 
is well known beyond the bounds of Philadelphia; Clark Williams, 
Superintendent of Banking in the state of New York, under whose 
administration many reforms in laws and methods as applied to banking 
have been introduced, and who has brought the New York state banking 
system into very general high regard. 

Besides the above, short addresses will be made by well-known 
members of the Association, including S. G. Rosson, of the Baltimore 
Bargain House, Baltimore; Ira D. Kingsbury, of L. Adler Bros. & Co., 
Rochester, and James F. Jordan, of Wyman, Partridge & Co., of Min- 
neapolis. 

THE StTRictLy SocraL SIDE. 


As to the special delights which await the conventioners in the 
entertainment program which the Philadelphia credit men have pre- 
pared, justice cannot be done them. On the evening of the first day 
there will be a dance followed by a buffet supper; on the afternoon of 
the following day several parties will be formed with the object of visit- 
ing places of historical interest and industrial establishments throughout 
the city. The afternoon of the third day will be devoted to a trip to 
Valley Forge, that place of many precious associations to every loyal 
American. Here a royal entertainment is to be presented with the famous 
Ben Greet players as a principal attraction. The last meeting of the 
members will be in the ball room of the Bellevue-Stratford, where a 
vaudeville entertainment and smoker will be had. All these entertain- 
ment features, except that on the evening of the last day, will include 
the ladies, and besides for them will be a round of luncheons, teas, motor- 
car rides, etc., which will occupy as much of their time as they care 
to give. 


Philadelphia Tells Why It Wants You During Convention Week. 


It is reported from Philadelphia that the plans for the convention 
and for the care and entertainment of the guests of the Philadelphia 
association are practically complete. It is gratifying to know that the 
committee in Philadelphia has received intimations that attendance at 
the convention will be unusually large, requests for the reservation of 
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hotel accommodations being more numerous than on previous similar 
occasions. 

The hotel committee for the Philadelphia convention has inade a 
careful canvass to determine the accommodations available ior the 
delegates and visitors coming to Philadelphia in June, and their inves- 
tigation shows that the credit men attending the convention may be 
sure that the accommodations awaiting them are ample and satisfac- 
tory. The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, one of the largest, niost modern, 
most perfectly designed and beautifully decorated hotels in the coun- 
try, is to be the convention headquarters. It is centrally located, 
easily accessible from every point in the city, and in every way 
adapted to the purposes of the convention. Rooms without bath 
may be secured at $2.50 per day, with bath at $3.50 per day. It is not 
necessary to mention by name the many other hotels available, a list 
of such hotels with full particulars as to rates having already been 
mailed to the members of the Association. All the hotel managers 
guarantee that in no instance will advantage be taken of the great 
demand for rooms occasioned by the convention to raise rates, as, 
for instance, by charging $2 for a $1.50 room. The committee wishes 
to impress upon prospective visitors the importance of making early 
hotel reservations. The convention will be held at a season when 
travel is heavy and the demand for hotel accommodations very great. 
It is, therefore, essential that the chairman of the hotel committ®e 
receive as soon as possible the names and addresses of the delegates 
and members coming to the convention. This will make it possible 
for the committee to get into direct communication with such parties 
to ascertain their requirements and make proper reservations. 

The entertainment committee has also nearly completed its pro- 
gram. On the evening of the opening day of the convention the presi- 
dent’s reception will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford. The occasion 
will be a notable one, and numerous committees will be on hand to 
look after the comfort of the visitors and to make them acquainted with 
one another. It has been found necessary to give the entire second 
day to convention work, but in the afternoon the ladies will be taken 
to Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia’s most attractive amusement 
park, and a collation will be served. The gentlemen will join them in 
the early evening by special train. 

The third day will be devoted to a trip to Valley Forge, where 
Washington’s army wintered at the time of the Revolution. The chief 
points of interest are now comprised in a state park of very great 
scenic beauty. According to present arrangements automobiles will 
be provided for the ladies, and the trip will afford them an oppor- 
tunity to view a stretch of country unrivalled for peaceful beauty. 
The gentlemen of the convention will leave a little later in the after- 
noon by special train. Arrived at Valley Forge, means will be pro- 
vided to visit the many points of interest, the entrenchments, the 
observatory, etc. A picnic luncheon will be served, and later the Ben 
Greet players will give an open-air theatrical performance, the entire 
party returning by special train at its close. The program for the 
fourth day provides for a good fellowship smoker, everybody to be 
present. The committee in charge will make a special effort to make 
this, the last event of the program, one long to be remembered. 

A committee of twenty-five ladies has been formed to make 
arrangements for the comfort and entertainment of the ladies who will 
honor Philadelphia by their presence. While the plans of this commit- 
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tee are not entirely decided upon, they include luncheons, teas, auto- 
mobile rides and other like attractive features. 

The proceedings of the National convention will be of exceptional 
interest, and these alone will no doubt suffice to attract a large attendance. 
But Philadelphia has so long been the theatre of varied and successful 
achievement that a visit will repay anyone, no matter in what field of 
human endeavor he may be interested. Do historical associations appeal 
to you? Here is the city of Penn and Franklin; of Robert Morris and 
Stephen Girard; of the Continental Congress and the 4th of July; here 
is the birthplace of the Constitution and the American flag. Do socio- 
logical problems excite your interest? Philadelphia contains 342,000 
buildings, of which 310,000 are dwellings; 85% of these dwellings are 
occupied by one family and 20% have been built within the past ten 
years. A proportion of these dwellings, larger than in any other city 
in the world, is owned by the occupants, a fact with which Philadelphia’s 
600 building societies, with $58,000,000 assets, have no doubt much to do. 
Philadelphia boasts, too, in Girard College the largest and most heavily 
endowed institution in the world for the care of orphans. The delegates 
who are interested in manufacturing will find in Philadelphia a city which 
leads every city in the republic in the value of its manufactures of com- 
modities, carpets and rugs, leather, hosiery and knit goods, woolen goods, 
street railway cars, iron and steel shipbuilding, felt hats, saws, upholstery 
goods and oilcloth. Philadelphia, in fact, produces, in its 16,000 manu- © 
facturing plants employing 250,000 skilled laborers, one-twentieth of all 
the manufactures of the United States. Here, too, is the greatest med- 
ical educational concern in the country, with six medical colleges of 
international reputation, and the largest municipal park in the world, 
containing 3,400 acres. Delegates from interior points will be inter- 
ested in the great shipbuildng yards and in the League Island Navy 
Yard, where a number of the world-giardling battleships may be seen. 
Those who desire relaxation will find in Atlantic City, the greatest sea- 
shore pleasure resort in the world, a place to satisfy every possible desire. 
In fact, there will be something to interest and amuse, and perhaps even 
instruct every one who attends the convention, and it is earnestly hoped 
that the credit men of the country will come to Philadelphia in unpre- 


cedented numbers, prepared to make the convention the greatest ever 
held. 
















































Lincoln Despised the Lawyer Who Stirred Up Litigation. 


Among some notes prepared by Abraham Lincoln for a law lecture 
he was making ready to deliver before some law students, the following 
principles which guided his own practice of his profession appear: “Dis- 
courage litigation. Persuade your neighbors to compromise whenever you 
can. Point out to them how the nominal winner is often the real loser, in 
fees, expenses and waste of time. As a peacemaker the lawyer has a supe- 
rior opportunity of being a good man. There will still be business enough. 
Never stir up litigation. A worse man can scarcely be found than one 
who does this.” 


President Gettys Writes on What Each Should Do to Increase 
Membership. 


_ “My attention was recently called to an application for membership 
in the Association which struck me as being rather interesting and sug- 
gested my writing this letter. 
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“The concern making the application had only a few days before 
written Secretary Meek that one of our members had said to them that he 
had found membership in the National Association of Credit Men an 
advantage and believed they ought to join. The result was a new 
member. 

“The instance led me to imagine what would be the result if every 
member quietly but with that earnestness which convinces, spoke to just 
one concern not a member somewhat in this way: “The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is aiming in the right direction; it is doing good 
work and you ought to be a part of it. I believe that you would find it 
an advantage to belong.’ I am satisfied that if every member did this 
we should in the next two months see a fractional increase that wouldn’t 
need two figures below the line to express it. 

“IT am about completing my second term as president of the Asso- 
ciation. I wish every member could know the Association as I have 
learned to know it during the past two years. They would all proclaim it 
from the housetops. The nation’s business structure has been and is 
being made vastly more solid because of the National Association of 
Credit Men. It has accomplished much, and more and more things are 
crowding upon it. As it goes on with its work, business transactions will 
be rendered safer and evils of which men complain will be gradually 
reduced. 

“Tt will help this progress to have in touch with the Association an 
increased number of the business men and bankers all over the country. 
You can help along the good work by earnestly urging the Association 
upon the attention of some non-member. Will you not give this a 
moment’s thought and then act?” 


A Moral Not Hard to Draw. 


The assets of an insolvent firm had been placed in charge of the 
adjustment bureau of the Chicago association to be disposed of, and 
the proceeds distributed among creditors pro rata for a release of all 
demands. All but three out of some forty-eight creditors signed the 
agreement. The property had all been converted into money, and a 
dividend upwards of 60 per cent. was ready for distribution. A certain 
firm of attorneys, however, had received one account for collection, and 
in the effort to hamper the administration of the estate, first tried to 
drag the case into the county court and succeeded in interfering with the 
sale at the time advertised, and in that manner caused a loss of probably 
$2,000 to the estate. Not accomplishing their full purpose, however, in this 
attempt, they finally succeeded in getting two other claims, one of which 
was in the hands of friendly attorneys, and thereupon lost no time in filing 
a petition in bankruptcy. The funds in the bureau’s hands had to be sur- 
rendered to the receiver and subjected to all the needless expense and delay 
incident to bankruptcy proceedings with nothing whatever to be gained. 
Moreover, by the terms of the trust agreement, it was arranged that an 
indebtedness of some $4,000 for borrowed money should be provided for 
outside of this estate, while the filing of the petition opened the door for all 
these claims, and the final dividend to creditors will not be one-third as 
much as it would have been under the trusteeship. 
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GROWING PAINS IN A BIG BUSINESS. 


By JosEPpH HELFMAN, OF PaRKE, Davis & Company, Detroit, MIicuH. 

Five years ago I saw a favorite theory subjected to searching, prac- 
tical test. It so happened that two years before the young head of a 
large house, having surrounded himself with a staff of men exhibiting a 
good average of efficiency, had decided to put them in the way of gaining 
an interest in the business. Seventy-five of the employees were selected. 
Blocks of stock ranging from ten to one hundred shares were sold them 
at actual book value, which was then much below tne market price. Most 
of the buyers had no means, but by a generous arrangement the purchase 
money was borrowed for five years from a local trust company, the stock 
was pledged as collateral, and the employees’ notes were endorsed by the 
house. Two years later the manager of the house died. For a long period 
the business had no head; it was a captains’ fight. Each man ran his own 
department. In emergencies the heads of departments held voluntary 
conferences. Then the benefits of a liberal act were strikingly exhibited 
in the continued prosperity of the business. The successor, finally taking 
the reins, found ready to his hand a strong, loyal organization, and needed. 
no argument to prove that in the interval between the old and the new 
administrations the house had been repaid not less than tenfold for its 
gift to the employees. The general benefits of the stock allotment are still 
observed almost every day—observed in that more enthusiastic devotion. 
to the company’s interests which springs from the sense of personal 
ownership; in heightened loyalty to the employer ; ir the fact that, while 
formerly valuable men would leave and cast in their lot with competition, 
not a single instance of the sort can be cited in five years. 

The favorite theory mentioned in the first sentence is simple enough. 
While profit-sharing is of the utmost wisdom and value in a small business, 
it is indispensable.in a large one. The head or owner of a small concern 
commonly does all the thinking and most of the superintendence. In a 
large business responsibility must be shared; authority must be dele- 
gated. Men must be hired not only to work with their hands but to think, 
to plan, to construct. The company’s money must be spent by scores of 
subordinates. Even the superintendence must be delegated. As the enter- 
prise grows the organization must be perfected, strengthened, and the 
parts knit closer together, lest the huge thing break of its own bulk. And 
what is organization? It is essentially the process of putting the right 
man in the right place. Point to any good business organization, and it 
will present the spectacle of a body of able, well-directed men. But good 
organization in turn implies two principles—one mental, the other moral. 
There must be brains, to be sure, but brains alone do not render any 
organization cohesive and strong. You must have devotion; and the 
larger the force, the greater the number of men working far from the 
eye of the chief, the more vital becomes the need of that sentiment which 
makes paramount the welfare of the organization and fills the individual 
worker with the faith that his own advance can be assured only by the 
success of the enterprise. How is devotion to be engendered and pre- 
served? Sympathy, kindness, affection will do much when they are real 
and genuine, but the richest well-spring of devotion in business is self- 
interest. In business we get what we pay for. When you make your 
employee your partner—without, of course, relinquishing your control, 
which would be equally absurd and improbable—you have every human 
guaranty that his powers will be taxed and strained in your service. 

I can well imagine the snort of contempt with which the average 
employer would greet the suggestion that he give away something which 
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neither law nor necessity wrings from his tenacious clutch. But opinions, 
like votes, should be weighed as well as numbered. In business an exag- 
gerated selfishness makes men narrow, blind to their own interest—and 
narrowness makes them selfish. From the dissent of the short-sighted 
mass I appeal to the enlightened few who from the day of Stephen Girard 
and A. T. Stewart to our own age of Carnegie and Marshall Field and the 
huge steel trust, have perceived that the greater the enterprise the greater 
the need of a cohesive principle—the more imperative the necessity for 
that loyalty, that devotion, that passionate industry which only self-interest 
or copartnership can beget. And if the profit-sharing principle be essen- 
tial to preserve great houses, why not to create them? Is the success of 
those who scornfully reject profit-sharing as the fond project of the 
dreamer and the visionary in business—is that any warrant for its dis- 
credit? No, indeed. In business we see only the achievements of suc- 
cessful men. We rarely perceive their failures or the defects of their 
qualities and the penalties which those defects inexorably exact. We 
rarely catch glimpses of the greater successes which might have been 
.attained but were not, of the opportunities which were missed, of the 
losses which were sustained. Destiny, says Goldwin Smith, rarely shows 
the backs of her cards, meaning, thereby, that you can never tell what 
might have come to pass had conditions and beginnings been different. 
So who can say how much the success of able business men is impaired 
and stunted by failure to enlist the full powers of the employed? To 
discredit the doctrine positive evidence is needed—proof that it has failed 
under fair and intelligent test; and such proof it will be difficult to pro- 
duce. The testimony of the profit-sharers is nearly all in the other strain 
and supports the doctrine. 

It is the baldest platitude that in business men work most and work 
best—for No. 1. But since the stimulus of sole ownership is usually out 
of the question, divided ownership, profit-sharing, is the next best thing, 
and everyday experience in employing men on commission bears out the 
theory. The only business of which I profess to know much unfortunately 
prohibits by its very nature the payment of salesmen or others by com- 
mission. Would that it were otherwise! Would that a department of 
four hundred salesmen, now constituting the heaviest expense of the 
business and requiring an elaborate machinery for direction, surveillance 

and superintendence, could be based on the simple, automatic, self-regu- 
lating principle of commission. What trouble, what waste could be 
avoided! And what a powerful impetus would be imparted to the work 
of the sales department! Despite the immense improvement which the 
last twenty-five years have brought about in the character, intelligence 
and efficiency of traveling salesmen—though to-day the brains of many 
houses are on the road, the fact remains—mind you, I am now quoting 
the testimony and almost the very language of an accomplished mer- 
chant—the fact remains that you must watch your travelers incessantly ; 
the majority are not ambitious; their one aim is to do as little work and 
have as much fun as is compatible with retention of the place and bare 
escape from dismissal; and when you see a man start early in the morn- 
ing, keep going all day, canvass one town, get out and go on to another, 
he is nearly always working on commission. Is such a man tempted to 
loaf? The time he wastes is his own. Is he a spendthrift? The money 
squandered is his money. We can all cite cases of foredoomed failures 
in which compensation based wholly on sales made or work performed 
has been a veritable salvation and has actually transformed the character. 
A subject of much practical importance in all large houses is old 
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age pensions. Take any big enterprise entering on its second generation. 
It is bound to have in important executive positions men who have seen 
their best days and ceased to grow. In their time these men may have 
done good honest work. They have helped bravely in building the 
business. Their health becomes impaired or conditions change and lessen 
their usefulness. Or in one of those reorganizations and readjustments 
which are necessary every five or ten years in a growing enterprise, they 
become superfluous. Or maybe the whole machinery of the business 
has to be revolutionized in response to profound changes in the times 
or in the market. Woe then to those who know not how to change with 
the times. How they are treated by the average employer, whether indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation, we know too well. But the heartless pro- 
cedure of kicking them out is not always judicious, and it sometimes 
misses its well-meant purpose of encouraging the others. Now, I may 
have my opinion of the average, but not every employer is a brute; and 
under the cross-fire of conflicting duties his position becomes most em- 
barrassing. On the one hand iS his supreme duty to maintain the effi- 
ciency of his organization and the success of his business, thereby assur- 
ing the greatest good to the greatest number—a fact which the senti- 
mentalists always overlook. On the other hand, lies the danger of harsh- 
ness and cruelty to deserving men, the danger of disaffecting the staff 
by spreading the damaging notion that the management has no soul or 
heart and that in case of sickness or accident or old age the employee 
will be thrown out like a piece of rotten wood. In such situations men 
who have ceased to grow, or who do not measure up to the full require- 
ments of a responsible berth, are apt to hang on and on; they are suffered 
to stay; and the business declines or misses the whole success it might 
have won. What you see in the universities is paralleled in nearly every 
large business; inferior men are tolerated when the efficiency of the 
organization clamors for their removal—tolerated because dismissal will 
plunge them into dire poverty. Here the pension system steps in. It 
facilitates the elimination of the unfit. It provides a decent, gentle means 
of meeting the moral claim of the employee, and, best of all, it aids 
powerfully in improving the service. Why did Carnegie establish his 
pension fund for college professors? Not by any means for the exclu- 
sive profit of the beneficiaries. No, the shrewd Scotchman was gunning 
for bigger game, which was nothing less than the improvement of the 
teaching force through elimination of the incompetent, with consequent 
inestimable benefit and advantage to the entire student-corps. 

May I at this point throw in a parenthesis? I spoke of men who 
have ceased to grow. In business we sometimes see two young men 
evenly matched or nearly so in brains, ambition and industry. One gives 
you the impression that he will continue to grow—that his future will 
bear watching. The other doesn’t. Why the difference? Having been 
brought much in contact with younger men, I venture this answer: One 
of the pair does his best all the time; the other doesn’t. In business 
beware of the man who does always his best. He is as dangerous as 
that other man who has gotten his education out of one book, Shake- 
speare or the Bible. Some day you may find yourself wearing his livery, 
and you may learn from personal experience what it means to change 
your posture from the patronizing to the deferential. At times such a 
man may make himself ridiculous by excess of zeal or bad judgment, 
or he may waste his powers on minor issues. His whole life, indeed, 
may be one long stumble, but he will stumble upward. The men who 
don’t grow in business are the men who don’t work. Toil is the price 
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of growth. It may be that some pay the price and pay it in vain, but 
I never met one. Need I explain that when I speak of growth and toil 
I mean, of course, toil of the brain—close, hard, prolonged thinking? 
I am not now speaking of those imbeciles sometimes observed in large 
houses and in responsible positions who plume themselves on their industry 
because they busy themselves with tasks more fittingly delegated to a 
porter or a clerk. 

The best worker is the hard thinker. The commonest spectacle in 
business is the routinist who loves to do the same old thing in the same 
old way, is averse to change, detests innovation, goes to seed mentally 
and doesn’t know it. Why? Because, though he may be physically 
active, he is intellectually lazy, because he finds routine easy and com- 
fortable, because the incessant grapple with new and fresh problems in 
business, though rich in growth and highly educative, is wearing and 
exhausting. Given a responsible position in which the work is per- 
petually new, in which there is no routine, the ambitious incumbent will 
fairly feel himself grow, he will grow between meals, but he may be 
dead.in ten years unless he watch his health. 

A disjointed paper on no one subject in particular enables the writer 
to skip conveniently from theme to theme, touching them all, exhausting 
none. Thus far I have contrived to spend your money generously in 
profits shared with the efficient and in pensions to the outworn. A word 
now on what is miscalled business education. I need not dwell on the 
grotesque disparity between the high-sounding name of “Business 
College” or “Business University” and the cheap brand of clerical teach- 
ing which there prevails. The instruction of clerks in the elementary 
branches of everyday routine is miles removed from the production of 
real business men—men versed in the true principles of the most im- 
portant and practical of all the industrial arts—the art of producing 
or buying commodities for sale at a profit. Do these schools for clerks 
fulfill even their modest function? Experts in bookkeeping and account- 
ing say no. Of their graduate stenographers I may speak with some 
authority, and in all my experience I have never met one who was worth 
his weight in sawdust. But let us not judge the teaching wholly by 
the product; in charity be it remembered that the crude material enter- 
ing such schools is about the cheapest and the worst. The main fact, 
after all, is this: that in the United States there is no such thing as 
true, professional education of business men in the German sense of 
the term; education is the art of scientific buying based on an intelligent 
study of markets; education in the mastery of the customers’ languages 
and needs; education in the making of contracts, the composition of 
letters, the management of help, the study of all the political, financial 
and economic factors which surround the business. True, our universi- 
ties have at last awakened to the fact that, if not more, at least as much 
time and training is needed to qualify men for really responsible work 
in business as in medicine or in the law; but it is too soon to gauge 
their results or pronounce their intelligent courses more than promising 
experiments. The nearest approach to a systematic, scientific prepara- 
tion for business in the United States is afforded by the polytechnic 
schools. Their graduates have, in hundreds and thousands of cases, 
renounced the technical or professional side of their calling, preferring 
to apply their knowledge of chemistry, mathematics, engineering and 
design to commercial work, to business-getting. In the chemical indus- 
tries are thousands of valuable men who, after taking a four or five 
years’ course, have gone from college to factory, putting on the overalls, 
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mastering technical processes in the shop, then going on the road, meet- 
ing the trade, studying conditions, becoming accomplished salesmen, then 
entering the house to assume executive responsibilities. That is true 
mercantile education; it is the German method of preparing a youth 
for a given business precisely as you would coach him for the law or 
for medicine. When the business is technical and highly specialized, 
the education must needs be scientific. Fancy a young brewer or dis- 
tiller going to college and omitting bacteriology; or a would-be phar- 
macist, omitting chemistry. But where the business is less technical— 
where its mastery requires years of actual experience in handling the 
articles and meeting the trade, almost any kind of general education— 
even Latin and Greek—will fit men for it if the teaching train them 
how to work and how to think, and if the curriculum be chosen in 
wise recognition of a truth shamefully ignored and neglected by. all 
of us—that the teachers are of infinitely more consequence than the 
studies. The supreme thing in education as in organization is the man, 
the teacher. Its supreme benefit is inspiration, the kindling of. enthu- 
siasm and devotion to the work, the calling forth and development of 
character and power. Give me Choctaw taught by a gifted teacher 
rather than philosophy or poetry imbibed at the feet of a fossil or 2 
drudge. 

Whatever broadens and enriches the mind, widens the sympathies; 
eradicates prejudice and suspicion, strengthens ‘the character, is a valu- 
able preparation for business, since it is the broad man, not the sharp one; 
who wins in the long run. "Though brains are essential in business, 'a 
thousand things besides pure mental power are apt to count. Moral 
qualities, temperamental qualities, good nature, an engaging address, 
sympathy, tact, patience, robust health, that high and defiant spirit which 
only rises with disaster, or, in plain Americanese, the spirit of the cheer- 
ful loser and the game sport, but above and beyond all the supreme power 
to inspire confidence and make people trust you—all these things are far 
more important in the varied, many-sided work of the business man than 
in that of the physician or the lawyer, although no occupation is a 
intellectual. 

A final word on the most intensely engaging and absorbing question 
in business life. All of us who have emerged from the naive ideas of 
our boyhood, who have ceased to believe that every man is a friend and 
every woman an angel, realize that while the standards of honor and 
veracity are steadily rising in business they are still lamentably low. The 
human fox and tiger still abound. Often, too often, business is mean and 
base: it is the happy hunting-ground of the human beast of prey. What 
have been the first beginnings of many of our rich men? How many of 
our millionaires possess your confidence in such measure that you would 
be willing to invest your savings in their joint stock enterprises? Looking 
steadily at the many varieties of the genus cur which one encounters in 
an experience of twenty-five years, the question arises: How do such 
creatures fare in the long run? Not in the second act, not in the third 
act of the drama, but ere the curtain falls? Do they get their deserts? 
Can the liar or the cheat succeed permanently in business? These ques- 
tions never lose their fascination. Many a time I have watched such 
people with the most intense interest while they played their game. From 
such observations I have acquired a deep, earnest conviction that every 
act of dishonesty, every low trick in business, without exception, is some- 
how, somewhere bitterly expiated. Where does the expiation occur? 
Usually in the business, but often more cruelly in the home or in the 
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social relations. The social law, the law which decrees the punishment 
of wrong and the rewgrd of right, is as unfailing, as unceasing in business 
as the law of gravitation in the physical universe. Understand, now, that 
I am discussing simple business propositions as I have a right to do, from 
the point of view of the merchant, not from that of the moralist. Not 
from any Bible, but from my business experience alone, have I come to 
believe that whatsoever a house, whatsoever a firm, whatsoever a man 
soweth in business, notably in business, that shall he also reap. Of course, 
it would be easy for you to retort, easy to cry out in the language of that 
ancient enigma, that ancient riddle of the painful earth, Why do the wicked 
prosper? That is the whining, snivelling, canting question which has come 
down from generation to generation, to perplex the minds, to afflict the 
hearts, to enfeeble and paralyze the resolution of honest men. Why 
do the wicked prosper? Well, the question itself is a lie, because they 
don’t prosper, they never prosper. True, they sometimes seem to 
prosper—sometimes we are temporarily denied the pious satisfaction of 
seeing them hang themselves, but that is only because we commonly lack 
the opportunity or the patience to wait and wait until they have taken 
enough rope—and they always, always take it. You cannot judge the 
game until you have seen it played out, and the game of life rarely reveals 
its deepest secrets ere many years have passed. Think of the failures 
everywhere encountered in business! Five per cent. of all enterprises 
succeeding, nineteen out of every twenty perishing miserably! How many 
or the nineteen may be rightly charged to lack of character? Some- 
times the punishment of wrongdoing in business is realized and con- 
scious ; very often it takes the form of unconscious failure to attain the 
attainable, partial failure to make the most of one’s chances, unrealized 
failure which misses the prizes, the successes that were almost within 
grasp, and knows it not. A man may pay very dearly for dishonest 
conduct in business and never know it. I have seen and can cite many 
such cases. This is a phase of the subject which I would fain develop, but 
time forbids more than this feeble expression of a deep conviction built 
on an experience of many active years in business—that not success, no, 
not success, but confusion and failure and heart-breaking disappointment 
are always, always the portion of the unrighteous. 


A Great Change Wrought by the Adjustment Bureau. 


Below is presented an important observation made by the adjustment 
bureau of the Kansas City Association of Credit Men. If, as it is fair 
to believe, the adjustment bureau institution has been instrumental in 
bringing this change of attitude on the part of creditors, we have much 
for which to thank that institution. We quote as follows: 

“You will all remember that at the time of the organization of this 
adjustment bureau, almost every assignment, deed of trust, proposed 
extension, or any private liquidation was immediately attacked in bank- 
ruptcy. Have you noticed what a falling off in that line of practice there 
has been, and how infrequently nowadays a private settlement or liquida- 
tion is attacked? 

“Have you noticed how much easier it is to-day for a deed of trust 
to stand or a settlement to go through than it was two years ago? Have 
you not seen with what greater ease creditors can agree than in the 
old days? 

“Your adjustment bureau has had the privilege of serving many of 
its members in matters involving large amounts, and, it believes, to their 
satisfaction; but in the judgment of its manager its greatest accom- 
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plishment in assisting its members has been the marked decrease in 
the number of injudicious and unnecessary bankruptcy petitions, and also 
in the now generally adopted scheme of selecting a creditors’ committee 
of three to advise with the trustees in almost every liquidation. 

“The members of this association, and particularly those who con- 
tinually use the adjustment bureau, should take credit to themselves and 
to this organization for this great and profitable change in the method 
of handling failures.” 


Robert McF. Smith. 


On April 2d, Robert McF. Smith, one of the founders and most 
enthusiastic members of the Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association, died 


at his home, after a long sickness. Few men have done as much for 
the work of the National Association of Credit Men as Mr. Smith, and 
few men have been honored as highly. For eight years Mr. Smith was 
treasurer of the Cincinnati association and resigned his treasurership 
last year, only when forced by ill health. Mr. Smith has been a member 
of the executive committee of the Cincinnati association for ten years 
and he also served for two years as member of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Credit Men. He has attended every con- 
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vention of the National Association with the exception of the last one 
at Denver, when ill health prevented him. No man was better known 
among the members of the association throughout the country than Mr. 
Smith. When the privilege of the floor was granted him for debate on 
any pending resolution, the strictest attention was always paid, as mem- 
bers knew that while Mr. Smith did not talk often, when he did, what 
he had to say was of value. 

We can reason, we can dream, we can resign ourselves, but no mat- 
ter what our philosophy teaches, when the finger of Death is laid upon 
one of our friends, and he passes from our midst into the Great Beyond, 
we cannot understand, we can only bow our heads and hope that some- 
how, somewhere meet we must. 

In such a moment, there is but one thing that can be said to 
comfort those of Mr. Smith’s family who are left behind. One thing 
we say, and we say it with the knowledge that is not mere words, but 
that it is the truth—that in Mr. Smith’s life nothing was done which 
should have been left undone, and that all things which should have been 
done were done and done well. 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s Association on Wednesday, April 7th, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

“WHEREAS, It has pleased God in His inscrutable. wisdom to 
remove from our midst one with whom for years we have been asso- 
ciated, and whose example has been of the highest value to all with whom 
he came in contact, and 

“WHEREAS, Since the organization of the National Association of 
Credit Men, Robert McF. Smith has been one of its most zealous sup- 
porters, and has labored unselfishly to make real its ideals, and 

“WHEREAS, For two years, R. McF. Smith served on the board of 
directors of the National Association of Credit Men, and for ten years 
as a member of the executive committee of the Cincinnati Credit Men’s 
Association, and for eight of those ten years served as treasurer, and, 

_ “Wuereas, During the whole period of such service nothing was 
done which should not have been done, and nothing was left undone 
which should have been done by him, now therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That in the death of Robert McF. Smith, the Cincinnati 
Credit Men’s Association has lost a wise counsellor, an earnest worker 
and a zealous friend, and be it further 

“Resolved, That the life of Robert McF. Smith will long remain 
with us as an example of one who measured up to the full stature of 
manhood— of one whose ideals were always of the highest, and whose 
actions were in harmony with his ideals, and further be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee extend their deepest sym- 
pathy in this hour of affliction to his widow, the family and the friends 
of Robert McF. Smith, and 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes and that a copy be sent to the widow and the daily press, and 
to. the official Bulletin of the National Association of Credit Men, and 


be published in the local organ of the Cincinnati Credit Men’s 
Association.” 


ISL ASEM EBLE SA IR 
Investigate That Failure. 


The Portland association in its recent bulletin to members says: 
“We have recently had an example of the necessity of making a 
careful examination into the affairs of an insolvent concern which offers 
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to settle at less than 100 per cent. of the debts. A certain corporation in 
the Willamette Valley recently sold out its stock of merchandise without 
complying with the bulk sales law. The sale was made in good faith and 
the concern received invoice price for its goods. The liabilities were 
about $5,000 and the assets $4,500 (cash) and some accounts receivable. 
The principal creditor was the local bank, whose claim amounted to 
$3,700. 

“The vice-president of the bank (and its attorney also) wrote to all 
the creditors of the insolvent requesting that claims be forwarded, and 
that he could assure 80 per cent. if sent to him promptly. Incidently we 
might add that the president of the insolvent concern was also president 
of the bank. This attorney wrote to the creditors that he represented 
over $4,000 of the claims, including the bank, all of whom had expressed 
a willingness to accept the 80 per cent. 

“To make a long story short, all the creditors except one accepted the 
liberal offer and received the money. A lone recalcitrant decided not to 
accept, and sent his attorney to examine into the matter. Examination 
revealed the fact that the bank was receiving or expected to receive its 
claim in full at the expense of the creditors who had accepted 80 per cent. | 
It was not a very difficult matter for the last creditor to get his claim in 
full too. The banker was not at all anxious to have the matter aired in 
court. 

“Now this creditor (one of our members) would have accepted the 
compromise readily had he been satisfied that it was just and all that the 
estate would bring, but he preferred to spend all the claim in an effort to 
get justice, if necessary. The attorney who advised his clients to accept 
80 per cent. knew that there was enough cash on hand to pay go per cent., 
but relying on the well known fear of credit men of bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, had no trouble in inducing his clients to accept the offer. Such 
cases should invariably be placed in the hands of the adjustment bureau 
of the association for examination, before accepting. Several of our 
members were duped in this case out of small sums, but if they recognize 
this case they might get the remaining 20 per cent. if they make the 
demand properly. This is a palpable case of fraud, and well illustrates 
the necessity of vigilance in cases of failures. Don’t forget the adjust- 
ment bureau at.any such times.” 


Minneapolis Business Conditions Not Correctly Judged from 

Comparative Bank Clearings. 
In Dun’s Review of April 1oth is listed the bank clearings for 
the month of March, Minneapolis showing a decrease from last year 
of nearly $8,000,000, or 9.5 per cent. 

In commenting upon this, the Review says: “Minneapolis alone 
reports a decrease, probably due to conditions in the flour trade.” 

For the week ending April roth, the clearances show that Min- 
neapolis is behind for the same week last year, $4,430,000, or 12.9 per 
cent. This looks as if Minneapolis were running behind and not holding 
its own in the way of business. 

In explanation of these facts Secretary Badger of the Minneapolis 
association says: “It may not be known generally, that two of the 
larger banks of this place were absorbed by the Northwestern National 
Bank, the National Bank of Commerce having gone out of existence 
June roth, and the Swedish American National Bank November 3oth. 
These two banks dropping out and their business being taken over by 
the Northwestern National Bank naturally cut down the exchanges, 
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and with no mention of this in any of their statements, the impression 
is made that business is not as good in Minneapolis this year as last, 
while the contrary is true; and were it not for the loss of the two banks, 
the clearances would show a large increase over the corresponding period 
of last year. 

“The comparisons of the exchanges for Minneapolis between the 
years of 1909 and 1908 will not be fair until after November 30, 19009, 
at which time the last above mentioned bank went out of existence.” 


The Cleveland Association Not to Be Bought Off From Prosecution 
It Has Undertaken. 

Without one dollar of interest in the cases, the members of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men have been conducting, at great 
expenditure of time and money, the prosecution of a gang of swindlers 
whose operations came prominently before the credit men of the country 
last summer. The names Hecht & Weiss, American Garment Company 
and J. J. Klein, proprietor of the West Side Department Store, are now 
quite familiar to credit men through the exposure made in this BULLETIN 
. and the general warnings sent to members. 

The inspiration for the great task of gathering the necessary infor- 
mation to secure convictions came at the Denver convention, when Cleve- 
land credit men learned from their fellows in various parts of the country 
how widespread had been the operations of the men operating under the 
above names. 

The question, however, was how to proceed to secure fit punishment 
for the men who were back of the alleged conspiracy. As a means of get- 
ting all the information possible Hecht & Weiss were forced into bank- 
ruptcy, also steps were taken to ascertain the relationship between orders 
placed by this concern and similar orders given by the American Garment 
Company and West Side Department Store. 

When the investigators came to look up the matter of a fraudulent 
statement of assets said to have been made by Hecht & Weiss to Brad- 
streets, they performed some clever detective work. It was found that 
with the collusion of a third person a certain amount of money was 
deposited into a bank on the day Hecht & Weiss began business, and 
that on the very next day three amounts were checked out, which 
totaled the sum deposited the day before. 

One of the checks so withdrawn was traced through four banks, and 
back to the original place of deposit, and the other two have now been 
followed to the last link in the chain. 

When Hecht was put upon the stand to tell of these checking trans- 
actions, he denied knowing anything about them. The men through 
whose hands the first check actually passed, and by whom it was rede- 
posited four times, one and all swore that they had: never received such 
a sum, that they didn’t know anything about Hecht & Weiss, and that 
they therefore could not throw any light on the proceeding. 

In the taking of testimony relative to the relation of J. J. Klein of 
the West Side Department store to the case, it was brought out that on 
August 12, 1908, a check was drawn in favor of Klein by Edward M. 
Schultz, Jr., for $250. 

Klein was asked what this check was received for. He said he 
never received it, and though Schultz said that the check had been given 
Klein to “tide him over” until the following day, Klein still denied any 
knowledge of the transaction. Klein was formerly a janitor. 

This same $250 check was taken to a bank, where Klein tried to 
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raise $50 on it. Failing in this, he left it for deposit, and was later 
informed that it was no good, as Schultz had but $19 in the bank at the 
time he wrote the check. 

Although the capital of Hecht & Weiss was badly depleted by 
July 1, four months after they began business, they ordered during that 
month $9,500 worth of shoes alone. Safety razors to the value of $1,000 
were also bought during this month, it is alleged. On one day, July 22, 
twenty-two separate orders for shoes were placed, aggregating $5,700. 

Klein, who admitted starting business with $800 capital, bought 
during the three weeks he continued in business, more than $10,000 
worth of goods, so it is said. These goods were mostly shoes and safety 
razors. 

One Samuel Newman is alleged to have been the moving spirit of 
the plan. It has been shown conclusively by the finding of slips of paper 
in Hecht & Weiss’ store, that Newman first compiled letters to eastern 
firms ordering shoes, and that these orders were later written on the 
firm’s stationery by employes of the house. Numerous penciled letter 
of this sort were found in the Hecht & Weiss place. 

The fact that the letters written by the American Garment Co. and 
West Side Department Store were worded in many cases exactly as 
Hecht & Weiss letters, and that they were sent to the same firms, seems 
to show, the credit men claim, that Newman had a hand in all the deals. 
Harris, of the American Garment Company, admitted, it is said, that 
Newman had written letters for him. 

It was finally decided by the Cleveland association that the only 
way to proceed against the gang was on the ground of using the 
mails to defraud .. Accordingly nine indictments were returned by the 
federal grand jury and up to the present Jacob Hecht, Edward J. 
Shultz, Jr., and Samuel Newman have been arrested. Offers have 
been made indirectly to pay all legitimate claims in full on condition 
that the prosecution cease, but President Pattison, of the Cleveland 
association, says that there is plenty of means to see the cases to the 
end and the association is determined that this shall be done. 


Incidental Benefits of Conventions. 


From the days of Herodotus and Marco Polo, travel has been 
recognized as an educative and civilizing experience. A year on the 
Continent of Europe is considered the best possible “finishing” course 
for English and American youth whose parents can afford it; but it 
is not so commonly perceived that a great and valuable advance is 
steadily going on in this country by virtue of the interchange of 
visitors between North and South and East and West. It is a com- 
monplace that the United States presents great diversity of climate, 
and that it has been peopled from many different nations, of widely 
varying habits of life and thought. Such a diversity of elements 
united in one national entity would be a great source of weakness 
were it not for the constant travel for which Americans are noted. 
Much of this is due to the annual conventions of great national organiza- 
tions. These bodies meet once a year, each time in a new place; and special 
railroad rates induce large numbers to visit cities which they might 
otherwise never see. The local pride of those who act as hosts insures 
a full appreciation of whatever is of interest in the surroundings; and 
the interchange of hospitality draws people from the different sections 
more closely together, and gives them an opportunity to broaden their 
outlook and get new points of view. In a smaller way, hundreds of 
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trade associations and fraternal orders are doing the same thing for 
their members. The influence of it is probably greater than any one 
can see. It has demonstrated the fact that hospitality is not the 
exclusive possession of any one section; that communities which differ 
widely in their views on many matters may each have good reasons 
for the faith that is in them; and in the end it will greatly help to 
form and foster a feeling of national solidarity. 

Even the gain in mere geographical knowledge is something. “I 
have seen wonderful crops of corn and wheat in my country,” said 
a recent Western visitor to the New England coast, “but this is the 
first time I have ever seen rocks growing out of the water.” 


Decision Under the Doctrine of Stoppage in Transitu. 


A request for an opinion coming directly under this heading was 
made recently upon the Legal Department of the National Association 
of Credit Men. A member in St. Louis wrote the department as follows: 

“We shipped a bill of goods to the Company, 

; , and sent them the original bill of lading. 
While the goods were en route the firm failed and we instructed the 
railway company to telegraph and stop delivery of the goods, which they 
did. We then instructed our salesman to take charge of the goods. The 
railway agent refused to deliver them except upon presentation of the 
original bill of lading. We then asked the railway company to issue 
a copy of the original bill of lading and instruct their agent to deliver 
the goods on the copy. The agent again refused to do this, the receiver 
aoe bankrupt claiming the goods. What are in your opinion our 
rights ?” 

The Legal Department replied in this language: 

“Your members inquire what rights they have when, having stopped 
goods in transitu by reason of the failure of the consignee, the railroad 
company refuses to deliver the goods without the presentation of the 
original bill of lading. 

“If a carrier disregards the notice of stoppage and refuses to deliver 
the goods to the seller, or delivers them to the buyer, the seller has a 
good cause of action for damages against the carrier, for it is the 
shipper’s duty when such notice is served upon him to determine to 
whom the goods rightfully belong. It might be well for the shipper to 
let the carrier have some proof of the insolvency of the consignee and 
upon the carrier’s refusal then to deliver the goods, to replevin them in 
the carrier’s hands. Such action could be brought immediately. If the 
shipper does not care to do this, he can bring an action for damages at 
any time. In such an action the carrier might well interplead the con- 
signee and let the consignee and the shipper fight it out between them- 
selves. 

“Practically speaking it is possible that a letter to the railroad 
officials and to the attorney for the company stating the facts and that 
an action will be commenced unless the goods are delivered immediately, 
might have great weight.” 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men are warned 
against entering into contracts with concerns soliciting bad and doubt- 
ful accounts for collection without first communicating with the Secre- 
tary of the Association or the Secretary of any affiliated branch. 
Under no circumstances should members pay fees in advance for 
accounts. 
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It should be the hard and fast policy of every concern a member 
of this Association, not to employ any collection agency which 
charges a fee in advance or lump sum in addition to the commission. 
Even if the agency is not dishonest and if its representatives are truth- 
ful, a concern employing it on the advance or lump sum basis is 
paying too heavily for services rendered. 


Consider if you as a credit man are likely to find any books which 
cost so little, which may be of as much real use as the Bulletins of 1907 
and 1908, those of each year bound and thoroughly indexed under 
topical headings relating to matters of daily interest. The binding 
is a handsome dark colored buckram. Price $1.00 per volume, and 
21 cents for carriage. For new members, and those likely to be called 
on to address credit men, an especially useful volume. 


Questions Pertaining to Credit Department Methods. 


The following questions and answers, which are self-explanatory, 
present, condensed, methods employed by some sixty-seven credit men, 
members of the Cleveland association. Perhaps there is no special con- 
clusion to be drawn from the answers to some questions because it would 
be necessary to know various important facts regarding the general organi- 
zation of the houses presenting the answers in order to determine how 
important, for instance, a thoroughgoing system for filing credit informa- 
tion may be. Other answers, such, for instance, as those pertaining to 
sources of information, are exceedingly interesting: 

1. What do you use besides mercantile agency reports? 
14 Use nothing else. 
41 “ various agencies. 
4 “ signed statements. 
1 “ salesman’s reports. 
1 Depends on personal interviews. 
2. Are local attorneys’ reports satisfactory? 
22 No. 
9 Yes. 
Q Never use. 
14 Fair. 
6 Seldom use. 
3. Do you use the credit information blanks furnished by the National 
Association ? 
15 Yes. 
42 No. 
2 Seldom. 
2 Never had any. 
4. Do you obtain satisfactory reports through local banks? 
14 Yes 
28 No. 
8 Fair. 
7 Never use. 
5. Are your salesmen required to make a personal report on every new 
customer? 
Practically all said yes. 
6. a. If your customer gets into financial difficulty, do you assist him to 
avoid bankruptcy by consulting the adjustment bureau before it 
is too late? 
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b. If not, why not? 

23 Yes. 

13 No. 

29 Make no reply. 

7. How is your credit information filed for ready reference? 

80% file on special file, a few paste in indexed books, others note on 
ledgers. Quite a percentage seems to have no system at all and 
files them in regular files. 

8. Do you keep a card record in the credit department of each customer? 

24 Yes. 

30 No. 

5 Make no reply. 
9. Do you send claims for collection direct to local attorneys or through 
collection agencies? 

21 Attorney only. 

24 Agency only. 

17 Use both. 

4 Prefer to handle claims themselves. 

This canvass brought requests from several firms for data regarding 
the adjustment bureau. Outside of a comparatively small number of 
concerns, there seemed to be a lack of technical knowledge of the work- 
ings of the bureau among our members in spite of the personal work and 
extensive publicity. 


An Organized Scheme to Put Through Fraudulent Failures. 


A party named Samuel L. Katz conducted a small retail cigar store in 
Chicago. He was satisfied to go on in the usual course of his business, but 
was approached by members of a gang who had induced other retail deal- 
ers to go through bankruptcy, and who informed him that they would build 
him up a fictitious credit to buy a large stock and that he could then 
turn over the stock to one of the crowd, have it sold, and they would 
then divide the proceeds with him, after he had gone through bankruptcy 
and been discharged. 

In pursuance of the arrangements that were thus made, he accu- 
mulated goods, corresponding to an indebtedness of about $11,000 and 
had the greater part of the merchandise purchased by him taken directly 
from the freight depots to the store of one of the alleged conspirators 
and sold at its value to jobbers and dealers. A few days before the 
bankruptcy petition was filed, all of the remainder of his stock was sold 
out in bulk to a small dealer, and at the time of the bankruptcy, Katz 
had practically nothing. He was subjected to a long and searching 
examination, and on the basis of this examination the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy filed a petition for an order on Katz to turn over money or 
property said to be in his possession. After a hearing, Referee Wean 
ordered him to pay over to the trustee something over $4,000. Upon 
his failing to make the payment, the district judge committed him to 
jail, where he stayed for a period of more than four months. 

While he was in jail he made a confession, which implicated Emma 
Jaffe and other parties in the conspiracy. He was subsequently released 
and the trustee proceeded to compel a restoration of the value of the 
goods by entering a trover suit in the municipal court against these 
parties. 

Meanwhile, members of the association, realizing the importance of 
the matter to the mercantile interests, raised a fund of $1,000 and retained 
Wheeler, Silber & Isaacs, and Eastman, Eastman & White to try to 
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obtain indictments. The alleged conspiracy was barred by limitation 
in the state court, but the federal district attorney went over the evidence 
and agreed that the indictments ought to be returned. The witnesses 
were subpoenaed and appeared before the grand jury, and indictments 
were about to be voted when it was discovered that the grand jury 
then in session was not drawn from the Northern District of Illinois 
as it was constituted when the alleged offense was committed. The 
district attorney decided to drop the matter for the reason that it was 
impracticable to draw a new grand jury from the former Northern 
District of Illinois. 

About this time Emma Jaffe died. Her will was probated and it 
was found that her brothers, Samuel J. Cohn and Louis Cohn were 
named as her executors. Negotiations for a settlement of the trover 
suit were begun and it was settled for $1,800, which the estate paid to 
the trustee in bankruptcy. Most of this amount was allowed to the 
attorneys for the trustee for their services extending over three years 
of time, and they in turn repaid out of their fees to the contributors 
the entire sum of $1,000, which has now been turned over by the indi- 
vidual subscribers to the investigation and prosecution fund of the 
Chicago association to be used for the prosecution of other fraudulent 
debtors. 

The result of the large amount of work done by the attorneys in 
this case is of the greatest importance to the association and shows the 
value of persistent opposition in cases of this character. The imprison- 
ment of the bankrupt, the fear of federal indictments and the forcing 
of a settlement of the trustee’s claim will furnish an example to deter 
those who may be: inclined to offend in this manner in the future. The 
successful efforts of Wheeler, Silber & Isaacs and Eastman, Eastman 
& White, as attorneys for the trustee, and their action in returning to 
the contributors ‘the entire $1,000, so that the association could obtain 
the use of it for future prosecutions along similar lines, will earn for 
them the appreciation of the members of the association and will be 
remembered on future occasions. 

It shows also the value of co-operation between a body such as 
the association and attorneys skilled in such investigations and prose- 
cutions. The association is in a position to command the services of 
those who are specially equipped and fitted to prosecute such fraudulent 
failures in such a manner as to bring the best results to members of the 
association and to the commercial community. 


Another Fraud Located by Pittsburgh Association. 
“Seattle, Washington, April 23, 1909. 
“THomas A. McQuarpE, Supt. of Police, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘David Lowenstein in county jail here serving six months’ sentence, 
March, 1909. Your man Buckley identified him. You can have him 
when term expires. 

“TIrRvING Warp, Chief of Police.” 

This is a copy of a telegram which brought joy to the prosecution 
committee of the Pittsburgh Association. The committee had obtained 
six indictments against Lowenstein and another warrant for his arrest, 
which has not been served. He had skipped bail four months ago and 
prior to the receipt of the telegram it was learned he had passed a worth- 
less check for $300 at Denver. A Pittsburgh police official was sent 
West in quest of another man and was instructed to be on the lookout 
for Lowenstein. 
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Lowenstein was one of the most smooth-tongued individuals that 
ever carried on his operations in the commercial field. He purchased. 
produce in carload lots in different parts of the country, receiving credit 
on the commercial standing of Lowenstein Bros. He is never known to 
have paid a dollar of the indebtedness he then incurred. 

The Pittsburgh prosecution committee has just had Louis Smith, 
trading as the Central Cigar Co., and Barney Silverman, of Silverman’s 
Department Store, Midland, Pennsylvania, arrested for alleged attempts 
to defraud creditors. 


OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 
An Appress BY FRANK L, MULHOLLAND, EsQ., or TOLEDO, OHIO. 


I love to read the maritime history of our country, the glories of 
Paul Jones, Decatur, Perry, Faragut, and Porter, and the accomplish- 
ments of Dewey, Sampson and Schley. I doubt if there is a man present 
at this splendid gathering who has not had his soul stirred with patriotic 
inspiration, as he has followed the voyages and reviewed the achieve- 
ments of the Constitution and the Congress, the Wasp and the Hornet, 
the Kearsarge and the Monitor, the Olympia, Texas and the Oregon. 

We are all proud of our present naval strength. Those dread- 
naughts, battleships, gunboats, cruisers, torpedo boats, destroyers, and 
submarines, are at once the safeguard and the pride of our people every- 
where. We want an efficient navy. We would have this navy armed 
with the most deadly weapons, manned by the best seamen, and com- 
manded by the most efficient officers, but as for me, I would see those 
proud ships worn out on dress parade and practice cruises, fulfilling 
their great mission in preserving the peace of this nation until their 
armors have been eaten into by the rust of time, and they are super- 
annuated, or converted into training ships or relegated to the scrap- 
heap, without having" fired a single hostile shot. 

I am not here to-night to discuss our military marine, except as it 
enters into that greater subject to which I do desire to call your attention, 
our merchant marine. I am here to advocate the re-establishment of 
the ancient glory of our nation upon the high seas. 

This question is agitating our people everywhere. Legislation has 
been introduced in Congress, supported by many and condemned by many 
more. Societies, labor unions, and individuals have protested against 
the enactment into law of all proposed remedies, and those who have 
protested most loudly have rarely read the proposed legislation or given 
any attention to this important question. 

When Thomas Jefferson was Secretary of State under President 
Washington, he said: 

“The position and circumstances of the United States leave thein 
nothing to fear from their landboard, and nothing to desire beyond 
their present rights. But on the seaboard they are open to injury, and 
they have there too a commerce which must be protected. This can 
only be done by possessing a respectable body of citizen seamen, and 
artists and establishments in readiness for shipbuilding. If particular 
nations grasp at undue shares, and more especially if they seize upon 
the means of the’ United States to convert them into aliment for their 
own strength and withdraw them entirely from the support of those to 
whom they belong, defensive and protective measures become necessary 
on the part of the nation whose marine resources are thus invaded, or 
it will be disarmed of its defense, its productions will be at the mercy 
of the nation which has possessed itself exclusively of the means of 
carrying them, and its politics may be influenced by those who com- 
mand its commerce. 
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“The carriage of our own commodities, if once established in 
another channel, cannot be resumed in the moment we desire. If we lose 
the seamen and artists whom it now occupies we lose the permanent 
means of marine defense, and time will be requisite to raise up others 
when disgrace or losses shall bring home to our feelings the disgrace 
of having abandoned them.” 


Our forefathers who established this government in liberty and 
dedicated it to the proposition that all men are created free and equal, 
recognized the importance of a great merchant marine, and under the 
subsidies granted by our government in the way of tariff rebates and 
through concessions our merchant marine grew until one hundred years 
ago we were the second largest merchant maritime power in the world, 
and carried more than 95% of our foreign commerce in American ships, 
manned and officered by Americans and sailed under the American flag. 
In 1861 the tonnage of this country reached the highest point, and 
American ships with a total of 2,496,894 tons carried more than 65% 
of our foreign trade. 

We abandoned our policy of protecting our merchant marine. From 
that moment our flag began to disappear from off the seas, until to-night 
our total of ships, large and small, engaged in foreign commerce have 
about 940,068 tonnage, and we are carrying less than 8% of our foreign 
commerce. One hundred years ago our ships engaged in foreign trade 
had a tonnage of 981,019 more than we have to-day. Then our flag 
was everywhere, our ships visited every market in the world, but to-day 
we have been all but driven from the high seas by our commercial rivals. 

Consider present conditions: This country has less than seven | 
steamships on the Atlantic coast plying between the United States and 
Europe, less than six merchant steamships on the Pacific coast engaged 
in foreign trade, and not a single merchant steamship flying the flag of 
this country plying between any port of the United States and the 
republics of South America. Of 292 merchant vessels passing through 
the Suez Canal in the month of January of this year 173 were of Great 
Britain, 42 of Germany, 14 of France, and not a single steamship carry- 
ing the flag of the United States of America. We pay to foreign ship 
owners $210,000,000 annually for carrying our foreign commerce, and 
there is invested in subsidized ships of our commercial rivals more than 
$200,000,000 of American capital. $210,000,000 invested annually in 
American ships and shipping would soon make this nation the greatest 
maritime nation of the world. 

I am here to advocate a policy that would bring back to this country 
those $200,000,000 of American capital to be invested in American ships, 
manufactured from American iron and lumber, by American artisans, 
in American shipyards. We want those ships manned by American sea- 
men, commanded by American officers, and sailed under the American 
flag. We want those ships to extend our foreign trade, to send into the 
markets of the world to find purchasers for our surplus production, to 
train American seamen who will man our ships of war in the hour of 
necessity, as auxiliary vessels for our army and navy, as transports, hos 
pital ships, supply ships, and colliers. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

“The carriage of our own commodities, if once established in 
another channel, cannot be resumed in the moment we desire. 

“If we lose the seamen and artists whom the marine now occupies, 
we lose the permanent means of marine defense, and time will be 


requisite to raise up others when disgrace or losses have brought home 
to our feelings the disgrace of having abandoned them.” 
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That prophecy was uttered more than a hundred years ago, but with 
what foresight that great statesman pictured the condition of his country 
in the year 1909! We are this night at the lowest point in the history 
of our nation’s merchant marine. We at this moment have less merchant 
ships engaged in foreign trade than ever before. We have allowed our 
commercial rivals to take away from us the useful occupation of carrying 
our own exports and imports in our own ships, and to-night our people 
everywhere realize that we are in the position foretold by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “when disgrace and losses shall bring home to our feelings the dis- 
grace of having abandoned them.” 

Our sixteen battleships have but just returned from the voyage 
around the world. There are persons who criticise and condemn those 
responsible for this journey. NotI! ‘To me it was an exaltation, and to 
all an inspiration. 


It was an object lesson to ourselves and to all the world. It gave 
a thrill of patriotic pride to every American boy and girl, man and woman, 
It established a world’s record. It put the United States in the forefront 
of great undertakings. It was the crowning event in the administration 
of that great American, Theodore Roosevelt, and will go down in history 
to his everlasting credit. It demonstrated before the world that we are 
the equal, and, in fact, the superior of our rivals in the naval construction. 
It established the excellence of our naval officers and the efficiency of our 
seamen. Let politicians grumble at the expense and condemn the policy, 
as that splendid voyage of our sixteen battleships will be praised by the 
American people when those who criticise and condemn have long been 
forgotten. 

Yet while that voyage was our triumph, it was at the same time our 
humiliation. Of the twenty-seven colliers that followed our fleet around 
the world, not one carried the flag of our country. Every pound of coal 
that fed the fires, that developed the steam, that furnished the power to 
propel that fleet around the world, was carried to the point of delivery by 
our commercial competitors, and while we were demonstrating to the 
world the development of our military marine, our commercial rivals were 
advertising the extinction of our merchant marine. As some one has 
said, “If war had been declared by or against this nation at any time 
during that voyage those foreign neutral vessels that delivered our coal 
would have steamed away and left our fleet as helpless as a starving man 
upon the desert without food or drink.” 

Consider for a moment the continent to the south of us. Brazil is 
as large as the entire United States, with room left for the German 
Empire. The Amazon River flows three times as much water as: the 
Mississippi, and any boat that can land at New Orleans can travel two 
thousand miles up the Amazon. We buy one-third of all that Brazil has 
to sell, and sell Brazil but one-eighth of what she has to buy. The reason 
is that we have no fast mail, passenger, or express steamship connecting 
with that Republic. Of the merchant steamships that visited the harbor 
of Rio de Janéiro in the year 1905, 1,785 were of Great Britain, 654 were 
of Germany, 349 were of France, 264 were of Argentina, 156 were of 
Italy, 142 were of Norway, and 120 were of Austria Hungary. Not a 
single merchant steamship flying the flag of our nation entered the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro in the year 1905, and the same conditions have existed in 
1906, 1907, and 1908, though I have not at this time the exact figures. 

The Argentine Republic is as large as all of our states east of the 
Mississippi, with North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Louisiana thrown in. Buenos Ayres, its capital, is the largest city south 
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of the equator, with a population of 1,250,000 people, and is growing more 





rapidly than any city in the United States except New York and Chicago. 

Buenos Ayres has spent $40,000,000 on its docks and harbor, to make 
them the finest in the world, yet an American merchant steamship has 
rarely been seen in that harbor. Of 2,003 steamships aggregating 4,646,- 
404 tons and 229 sailing vessels aggregating 242,337 tons that visited 
Buenos Ayres in the year 1908, the tonnage was divided among the 
nations as follows: 


ins ea nan ache naneutbil 2,846,014 tons 
NE ola cola ale wilmcce ae tauhiats 599,530 tons 
BE 234 and beGawasesaeards 483,780 tons 
DE biectids sev abeaksais 330,046 tons 
ond all GIROP GOUIIINS. 0.65 6 ccc ccevcsccvnces 629,367 tons 


Not a single American merchant steamship visited that harbor in the 
year of 1908, and only four small sailing vessels with an aggregate of 
4,074 tons. 

As to the other republics of South America, the same conditions exist 
everywhere. Valparaiso is spending $20,000,000 on harbor improvements 
and buying all the material for those improvements in France. I have 
before me a letter written by Mr. Alexander, assistant secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who was for some time connected with the 
federal consular service in South America. It reads as follows: 

“I left Colon on the Caribbean side of the Isthmus, traveled east 

and south along the coast of Colombia, Venezuela, British, French and 

Dutch Guiana, Brazil, Uruguay and Argentine, and then came through 

the Straits of Magellan and went up the coast of Chile, Bolivia, Peru 

and Ecuador to’ Panama, on the Pacific side of the Isthmus, a distance 

of 14,000 miles. During this trip, in stopping at some 50 ports, includ- 

ing such great ports as Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, 

Valparaiso, Callao, and Guayaquil, I did not see the American flag 

flying over a single merchant steamship, although in all ports, ranging 

from nearly 100 merchant vessels in Buenos Ayres down to 2 or 3 

at Pernambuco, I saw everywhere flying in large numbers the flags of 

foreign nations, including that of Japan. When we left Colon there was 

a vessel of the Panama Steamship Company in port flying the American 

flag. When we arrived at Panama, after a 14,000 mile journey, I saw 

other merchant vessels belonging to the Panama Steamship Company 
flying the American flag. The only steamships in the course of my long 


journey which were American were several men of war and one private 
yacht.” 


Speaking of the commerce of Latin America Mr. Mulholland said 
that the so-called Latin-America enjoys one-third of the commerce of 
the Western Hemisphere. Their foreign commerce last year aggregated 
two billion dollars. The Republics of South America last year had a for- 
eign trade of $1,500,000,000. Do we want that trade? We buy of them 
more than one-third of what they have to sell, but we sell them less than 
one-eighth of what they buy. We can hardly expect the merchant ships 
running on subsidies, paid by those nations which are our commercial 
rivals, to promote those markets in the interests of our industries. 

Japan has just subsidized two merchant lines between the west 
coast of South America and Japan. The Dutch, the English, the French, 
the Austrians, the Italians, and the Germans are sending subsidized 
mail and freight lines to South America to bid for that commerce. These 
markets in point of location, form of government, and national sentiment 
belong to us. 

Shall we sit idly by, refusing to grant our shipping interests that 
protection which will enable them to compete with our commercial rivals 
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upon an even keel? While we procrastinate, these two billion dollars 
of commerce go elsewhere. 

Our six strongest competitors pay over $29,000,000 annually in the 
form of subsidies and sub-ventions to keep their merchant ships upon 
the seas. Under that policy, since 1890, Great Britain has doubled her 
tonnage; that of Germany has trebled, and that of Japan has increased 
by ten times. In the same period of time the tonnage of the United 
States has decreased 25 per cent. 


Can You Assist In Locating These Debtors? 


Information is wanted regarding the whereabouts of the following: 

B. L. or M. I. Mouse, formerly of Wilzetta, Oklahoma ; 

C. P. Young, formerly of C. P. Young Engineering & Supply 
Company, of New Orleans, Louisiana; 

Mrs. Jessie Helfman and Miss Freda Samuelson, formerly doing 
business under the title, “Minneapolis Millinery Company” at Ballard, 
Washington ; 

N. A. Closs, formerly an electrical contractor at Clyde, New York; 

P. L. Pierpont, formerly of Pierpont Bros., handling general mer- 
chandise at Grand Island, Nebraska, and again at Cherryville, Kansas, 
now said to be working as special salesman in Texas; 

J. D. Jones, formerly doing a contracting business at Agate and 
River Bend, Colorado; 

E. V. Burnett, formerly of Corpus Christi, Texas, now supposed 
to be in Kansas City, Missouri; 

S. Joseph, formerly of Biloxie, Mississippi; 

L. A. Pray, formerly of Columbus, Ohio; 

T. E. McCurley, formerly in business at Springfield, Illinois, under 
the title, East Side Market House, said from there to have removed to 
Chicago ; 

M. Albanaki, formerly operating under the name Enid Fish & 
Oyster Company, at Enid, Oklahoma, later at Oklahoma City as New 
State Fish & Oyster Co., and from there is said to have removed to 
Texas; 

Samuel Vogel, formerly of Shullsberg, Iowa; 

Charles Stevens, formerly of Eau Claire, Winconsin; 

Bailey & Ford, formerly of Spokane, Washington ; 

Samuel Fox, formerly of Tiffin, Ohio; 

Sol Kunter till June 1st, 1908, of Oak Dale, Antelope County, 
Nebraska ; 

J. J. Schuerman, tili about March Ist, 1908, of Stormsberg, Polk 
Countv, Nebraska; 

Frank Avery, formerly of Milwaukee and later of Pewankee, 
Wisconsin ; 

Hamite Patros, formerly in Biloxi, Mississippi; 

Henry Richards, formerly of Salida, Colorado, lately said to be in 
saloon business at Galveston, Texas; 

F. S. Hall, formerly doing business at Erie, Pennsylvania, as The Red 
Front Store; 


Geo. W. Cole, formerly doing business at Erie, Pennsylvania, as The 
I X L Store. 


As a member do you know what literature has been issued by the 
Association which every member can have for the asking? Ask the 
National office for a list of the titles. All this matter is for the credit 
man and his department. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Buffalo. 


At the April meeting of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association it was 
decided to make a determined effort to land the 1911 convention of the 
National Association for Buffalo, and a committee was appointed to get 
busy at the coming Philadelphia convention on June 17th. 

The nominating committee made its report recommending the 
re-election of W. L. Fox as president. 

Chairman A. B, Wright, of the committee in charge of the organiza- 
tion of the bureau of ledger information, reported that this new feature of 
the association can be started with 35 members who represent a total 
of 100,000 customers. The bureau, he said, will supply its subscribers 
with private information concerning debtors, with a view to heading off 
disastrous conditions and permitting the introduction of alleviatory 
measures before bankruptcy proceedings become necessary. 

Thomas Lawrence spoke on the new municipal court act for Buffalo, 
which would enlarge the jurisdiction of the smaller courts. 

Cincinnati. 

The last meeting of the Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association was 
held at the Business Men’s Club on April 15th, with fifty members 
present. 

The speakers of the evening were the Rev. Dr. David Phillipson 
and H. C. Smith, president of the Columbus Credit Men’s Association. 
Mr. Smith spoke on the subject of credit interchange and adjustment 
bureaus, their development and the advantages already derived from 
them, and the greater advantages that were to follow when the entire 
state of Ohio was unified and exchange of credit information between 
the associations was perfected. Mr. Smith recounted some very interest- 
ing work of the adjustment bureaus in Ohio and elsewhere, and spoke 
of the invaluable work that they were doing. 

The membership committee reported that twenty-four members 
have been brought into the association since the February meeting. The 
prize for the member bringing in the largest number of new members 
was awarded to R. D. Nibert of the American Carriage Company, who 
brought in the applications of eight new members, secured during the 
past month. The prize consisted of a box of cigars presented by Ben 
B. George of the J. B. Moos Company. 

The membership campaign continues, and it is confidently expected 


that there will be, at least, twenty-five more new members reported by 
the next meeting. 


Cleveland. 


The April meeting of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men was 
held April 21st in the club rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. Lunch 
was served at 6.30 o’clock P. M., which allowed ample time for the mem- 


bers to hold a short social session before the regular business meeting at 
8 o'clock. 


F. D. Shook, chairman of the membership committee, presented 
fourteen applications for membership. In reporting for his committee, 
Mr. Shook announced that a smoker would be given Thursday evening, 
April 29th, in the Chamber of Commerce club rooms, with a view to plan- 
ning a vigorous membership campaign by his sub-committees. 

A. B. Thompson reported in behalf of the fraudulent failure com- 
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mittee, giving in brief the present standing of the American Garment 
Company, Hecht & Weiss, and J. J. Klein cases, in connection with which 
six indictments had been returned by the Federal Grand Jury and five 
arrests made. 

President Pattison read an invitation from the Columbus Associa- 
tion of Credit Men to attend the monthly meeting, Apri) 26th. 

Mr. Pattison then introduced Professor Solomon Weimer, who had 
been selected to head the new High School of Commerce of Cleveland. 
Professor Weimer briefly outlined the plans for this new departure in 
the city’s educational system and made a plea for the co-operation of all 
Cleveland business men in order that it reach the highest success. A 
school of commerce is overdue, he said, proved by the number of private 
commercial schools in existence. Professor Weimer said he believed that 
the education of a young man or woman should be begun by teaching him 
or her how to choose an occupation. He said it will not be the endeavor 
of the new school to turn out finished business men but capable appren- 
tices, trained in the ethics of business who have been taught that trickery 
and sharp practice is poor business policy. 

Rev. George Frederick Williams, Rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Lakewood, made an eloquent plea to the credit men for the continua- 
tion of the broad, helpful policies being adopted in the handling of unfor- 
tunate debtors. He said that he believed that the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion would in time become the chief organization for good in the 
commercial world. Rev. Mr. Williams confessed that his intimate knowl- 
edge of the policies of the credit men was only obtained the night before, 
when he was a guest at a meeting of the Youngstown Association of 
Credit Men, but he was now as enthusiastic as any member of the asso- 
ciation over what he considered its wonderful future. 


Columbus. 


The Columbus Credit Men’s Association, at the meeting, April 26th, 
discussed the campaign which the members of the National Association 
of Credit Men in all parts of the country are waging. 

Frank B. Bicknell, chairman, and Amos Thompson, the attorney of 
the adjustment bureau of the Cleveland association, who planned the 
details of the cases being fought in the federal courts at Cleveland, 
namely, the Hecht and Weiss et al cases, where a group of men, prac- 
tically without capital, doing business under different firm names, placed 
$28,000 in shoe orders within two weeks, were the principal speakers. 

Mr. Thompson said an offer to settle in full all losses has been made 
on condition that the prosecution be dropped, a move said to be in the 
interest of a Cleveland capitalist who might be added to the list of those 
under indictment, but the prosecution is going steadily on. 

In the discussion which followed the talks of the Cleveland men, it 
developed that Ohio credit men have been making effective use of a 
statute passed by the legislature in 1902, intended to prevent fraudulent 
statements in mining promotions. It was first drafted in Cincinnati by 
Charles B. Cranston, now credit man with the Livingston Seed Company, 
with Washington and California laws as models, and introduced by a Ham- 
ilton County member. To avoid attacks.as class legislation, it was made 
so broad that it covers all misleading statements about property or busi- 
ness. The penalty on conviction of violations is a fine of $100 to $10,000, 
or one to five years in the penitentiary, or both. As part of the cam- 
paign to stop perjury in statements on which credit is based, a test case 
probably will be brought soon under this statute. 
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Denver. 


The Denver Credit Men’s Association held its regular monthly 
meeting April 13th. Eight new members were received into the asso- 
ciation. 

A discussion of the best methods of exposing those customers who 
are in the habit of countermanding orders and making short payments 
brought out the general opinion that these evils could be at least checked 
by posting the names of such undersirable customers before every mem- 
ber of the association, and it was voted that the reporting bureau com- 
mittee prepare a definite plan of action. 

President Mayer then introduced Dr. A. L. Bennett, who for many 
years has resided in Japan and China, and had made a careful study 
of the commercial relations of those countries with the United States 
and Europe. Dr. Bennett showed what changes in policy this country 
must adopt in order to build up its commerce with the far East. Several 
members of the Japanese colony of Denver attended the meeting with 
Dr. Bennett. 


The Colorado Traffic Club Colored Quartet entertained the mem- 
bers with several selections. 


Detroit. 


The banner meeting of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association for- 
the year was held Wednesday, April 21, at the Ponchartrain Hotel. 

The meeting was preceded by a reception to the guests of honor 
of the evening, O. G. Fessenden, ex-president of the National Association 
of Credit Men, and Chas. E. Meek, its secretary. 

The membership committee had for several weeks exerted their 
best efforts to make a big success of the meeting, having given a dinner 
to the members April 14th, when novel plans were laid before the mem- 
bers for increasing the membership with a view of making the April 
21st banquet a notable event. 

There were present at this preliminary meeting Judge Fordyce 
Belford, referee in bankruptcy, of Toledo, Ohio, and a member of the 
Toledo Credit Men’s Association, who, with others, addressed the mem- 
bers for the purpose of instilling a pleasant rivalry between teams to 
secure new members, the result of which was shown at the meeting of 
the 21st. At this time there were twenty-nine applications for member- 
ship presented, making a total membership in the local association of 
two hundred and three. It was announced by President Millis that the 
work would not stop at this point, but their aim was to reach the three 
hundred mark by the time of the June convention at Philadelphia. 

At the April 21st meeting the principal speakers were Mr. Fessenden 
and Secretary Meek. Mr. Gettys sent his regrets much to the disap- 
pointment of the members. 

Mr. Fessenden traced the wonderful growth of the National 
Association of Credit Men since its inception fourteen years ago. The 
history of the Association’s struggles and its steady climb to its present 
position as given by Mr. Fessenden proved highly interesting. 

Secretary Meek was enthusiastically received. In his talk he dwelt 
mainly on the bulk sales law and told of the immense amount of work 
involved in getting the law on the statute books of every state and 
territory of the Union except six. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Meek’s talk, Secretary Campbell read a 
communication from the Cleveland Association of Credit Men, inviting 
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the Detroit association to accompany them on their special train, which 
they had provided to take them to the National convention. 


One of the pleasing features of the evening was the music furnished 
by the Detroit double quartette. 


El Paso. 


The El Paso Association of Credit Men held its annual meeting 
March 31st with excellent attendance. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: James A. Dick, president; D. M. Payne, 
vice-president, and W. Cooley, treasurer. 

The question of incorporating the association under Texas laws 
was taken up and referred to the secretary to get information as to the 
action of other associations in this respect. 

The prosecution committee reported that a fund of $10,000 had 
been subscribed and the committee was ready to take up for investiga- 
tion cases of suspicious failures. The committee on the adjustment 
bureau reported on several adjustment cases which had been referred 
to it and expressed the opinion that work along these lines would win 
the favorable attention of every El Paso business house who might join 
the association. 


It was voted to start at once on active campaign for enlarged 
membership. 


Fort Smith. 


The Fort Smith Association of Credit Men gave a banquet and 
smoker April 7th, Judge J. R. Read acting as toastmaster. W. P. Peter, 
secretary of the Dallas association, was the guest of honor. He made 
an address on the topic, “Benefits to be Derived from the Credit Asso- 
ciation.” President T. C. Davis spoke on “Our Local Association,” C. E. 


Speer on “Need of our Adjustment Bureau,” Major C. R. Brecken- 
ridge on “Proposed Legislation Beneficial to Credit Men,’ W. H. John- 
ston on “Benefit of Co-operation among Credit Men,” and B. D. Kimpel 
on “What Our Organization Has Accomplished.” 

Mr. Speer, in speaking of the need of adjustment and interchange 
bureaus, cited a request he had recently received for a credit extension 
of $1,500. The applicant, he said, was investigated by the interchange 
bureau. The debtor had claimed an investment of $10,000 and that noth- 
ing was past due; but the bureau, he said, found, upon inquiring, an 
investment of not more than $1,000 with $4,000 past due indebtedness. 
Mr. Speer brought up other cases in which his house and other members 
had been interested and in which by freely exchanging information 
through the bureau, Fort Smith jobbers had been saved large amounts 
of money. 

Major Breckenridge, president of the Arkansas Valley Trust Com- 
pany, declared that the association could be quite as useful to the banker 
as the merchant and that bankers everywhere should support the objects 
for which the association is so earnestly working. Mr. Johnson con- 
fessed that before he had been called upon to address the meeting he had 
not given any attention to the facilities which the association had been 
offering its members, but the study of its possibilities for service had made 
him ardent in the support of association ideas, and he promised his loyal 
assistance to any movement working to the extension of association work. 

Mr. Kimpel presented several telling instances of the effectiveness 
of the adjustment bureau work. All of them were persuasive of the 
advantage of the bureau. It was the general opinion of the meeting that 
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the interchange bureau should be extended to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with the needs of the territory. 

Mr. Peter urged the members to press onward for the passage of the 
bulk sales bill for Arkansas. He said that if failure comes of the present 
attempt to get the bulk sales law that it should be followed up at the 
next opportunity with more determination than before. 


Fort Worth. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Fort Worth Association of 
Credit Men was held April 28th at Worth Hotel. 

The evening was devoted to a continuance of the discussion begun 
at the March meeting regarding organized investigation and prosecu- 
tion work in Texas. To each member had been sent, before the meet- 
ing, a statement of the general plan for conducting this work which 
had been adopted by successful prosecution bureaus and therefore they 
could enter intelligently into the discussion. The point was brought 
up that the agreement which creditors are required to enter into with 
the prosecution committee might violate the Texas anti-trust law, 
and as there was some doubt about the point it was decided to con- 
tinue the discussion at the May meeting. 

There was also a discussion regarding the best means to employ 
to place a larger proportion of the Texas representatives to Congress 
right on the question of national bankruptcy legislation. It was 
decided to start a campaign to this end at once. 


Grand Rapids. 


One hundred and sixty members of the Grand Rapids Association of 
Credit Men attended the banquet’ given by that association April 2oth. 
The guest of honor was Vice-President F. H. McAdow, of the National 
Association, his address dealing with certain phases of association work. 
Mr. McAdow compared the work being done by the members now with 
that which they undertook in the early years of the organization. He 
said: “When the credit men first began getting together they discussed 
the topics near to them, but as the groups became larger the organization 
broadened its scope. 

“Largely through its efforts the bankruptcy and bulk sales laws were 
enacted, a prosecution fund against fraudulent debtors was created, the 
adjustment bureaus established, and the influence of the association has 
been felt in matters of insurance, exemptions and the currency. 

“However, I question if the association is not in some respects losing 
sight of its original purposes, which were to elevate the standards of credit 
and to reduce the losses from bad debts. The losses from bad debts are as 
ueavy as the losses from fire, and the waste is as hard to endure. The 
ratio of failures, too, is as great as when the association was organized ; 
and some return to first principles on the part of the association might be 
desirable.” The speaker suggested that a record of the failures be kept 
to ascertain if members of the association suffer less than non-members, 
and if they are true to the principles of the organization. Reducing the 
losses to the vanishing point and the elimination of failures may seem 
visionary, but it is worth striving for,” he Said. 

Mr. McAdow discussed the adjustment bureaus, none of which have 
exactly the same mode of procedure. “The great aim,” he said, “is to 
prevent waste of assets and to conserve the interests of all it is necessary 
to control the claims. In doing this the danger line is approached and the 
association’s position comes near to that of a collection agency. How to 
avoid the danger is the problem. The association must grapple with it 
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and will so solve it that the credit men of the future will see great good 
grow out of what the adjustment bureau is doing. 

He described the French bankruptcy law and said the time may come 
when this country will have a tribunal of commerce, organized under a 
national law and adjusting bankruptcies according to principles of sound 
business. In conclusion he spoke of the benefits accruing from member- 
ship in the National Association. 

In a brief talk John Sehler told of what the Grand Rapids adjust- 
ment bureau is doing, in getting creditors to co-operate in the cases of 
failure. The policy, he said, is to prevent the sacrifice of the assets by 
forced sale, which not only puts the debtor out of the game, but dumps a 
lot of goods on the market to hurt the trade of the merchants who pay 
100 cents on the dollar. The policy is to keep the business going when 
possible, as more money can be got out of a going concern than one that 
is dead. The bankruptcy law is necessary, but it is expensive and should 
be used only in extreme cases. He argued that the local bureau should 
receive the cordial support of the members. 

George Clapperton discussed the Payne tariff bill as it affects the 
interest of Grand Rapids. He declared the framer of this bill was a 
worthy successor of Blaine, McKinley, Dingley and Dolliver, that the bill 
itself is framed according to the great principles of protection and Ameri- 
can industry. Under the Dingley law, of which the Payne bill is a 
proposed revision, the country has had ten golden years of the greatest 
prosperity and the revision is to make this prosperity still greater by 
changing its provisions to meet changed conditions. The whole purpose, 
he said, has been to so adjust the tariff as to conserve the home market 
and to make it possible for American manufacturers. to do business in 
foreign lands. No law that can be enacted will bring prosperity, he said, 
but a wise tariff law will bring conditions under which prosperity is 
possible. ¢ 

A. S. Musselman was to have addressed the meeting on “What the 
Firm may Reasonably Expect of the Credit Man.” Mr. Musselman was, 
however, suddenly called from the city and sent word he would speak at 
a subsequent meeting. 


Jacksonville. 


The Jacksonville Credit Men’s Association held its regular monthly 
meeting April 22d, with Vice-President J. D. Holmes presiding. This 
meeting was in accord with a decision of the board of directors, who felt 
that there must be monthly meetings in order to revivify the association. 
“How to Analyze and Construe Credit Information,” was the topic 
before the meeting, the discussion being led by J. D. Holmes and J. W. 
Clark. 

It was announced that the May 13th meeting would take up the 
subject “Carrying Accounts,” with O. H. Hodgson, James D. Baker 
and C. M. Lewis the principal speakers. 


Kansas City. 


The Kansas City Association of Credit Men held its annual meeting 
May 6th at the Mid-Day Club. At the meeting was brought up the 
proposition of increasing the annual dues to $r5, in order to defray without 
the usual monthly charges the expense of meetings, dinners, etc. 

The principal speakers were the Hon. E. C. Ellis and the Rev. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, the former taking the subject the “Panama Canal.” 

A detailed account of this meeting reached the National office too late 
to use in this issue and will be given in next month’s number. 
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Lincoln. 

Lincoln and the Lincoln Credit Men’s Association have lost one of 
their best friends in the death of the Hon. Isaac M. Raymond, a leader 
in the jobbing business of that city. For practically his whole life, Mr. 
Raymond had worked for the interests of his adopted city and state. He 
had secured practically all the freight concessions which the railroads had 
given his city and was therefore the principal figure in upbuilding the 
jobbing interests. 

At a regular meeting of the Lincoln association held April 19th, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

“WuereEas, A Divine Providence has called from us one of 
our pioneers whose foresight and courage placed him in the fore- 
rank of the wholesale interests of our city, and 

“WHEREAS, The close and prominent relation held by the 
deceased to the business and social life of our city, makes it fit- 
ting that we record our appreciation of him; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we greatly deplore the sudden removal of 
such a man as was the Honorable Isaac M. Raymond, from 
amongst his fellow-citizens and associates, with whom he has 
lived as a tower of strength for upwards of thirty-five years, 
whose sagacity, sterling business integrity and solid conservatism 
made his name a synonym for all that was strongest and best in 

the business life of our city; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in the death of the Honorable Isaac M. 

Raymond, Lincoln and the State of Nebraska has lost one of her 

most loyal and valued citizens, who was ever foremost in 

pushing forward the public interest, and whose foresight, 
wisdom and friendly council will be greatly missed, 
“Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records 

of this association, and that copies be sent to the press and to the. 

National Bulletin, and to the family of the deceased, and that to 

the latter we extend our fullest sympathy and express the hope 

that even so great a bereavement may be overruled for their 

highest good.” 
Louisville. 

The Louisville Credit Men’s Association, at its meeting held April 
16th, devoted its attention to the services rendered by mercantile agencies. 
Peyton B. Bethel presented the criticisms which the business men who 
have to use the agency reports have to make. He brought out the various 
and numerous discrepancies and errors which the agencies make, against 
which the credit man must be steadily on the alert. J. J. Saunders, of 
the R. G. Dun agency, replied in behalf of the agencies. He laid before 
the members the problems and perplexities with which the agency must 
contend in compiling reports. 

These talks were followed by a general discussion in which nearly 
all had a part. 

It was voted to authorize the president to appoint a committee on 
banking and currency to carry out the suggestions made by Chairman 
New, of the currency and banking committee of the National Associa- 
tion. 

An informal supper was given instead of the usual course dinner. 

Memphis. 
The Memphis Credit Men’s Association held its annual meeting 


April 2oth. An informal dinner was served at 6.30 o’clock at the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club, after which the report of the committee on nomina- 
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tions presented the following names as officers of the association for the 
new year: W. R. King for president, A. C. Roberts for vice-president, 
and J. F. Hunter for treasurer, all of whom received the unanimous 
vote of the meeting. 

Immediately following the election H. J. Fosdick, chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented Mr. King with a petition signed by 
125 members urging him to accept the office of president for 1909-10. 
Mr. Fosdick said that this was an honor such as, so far as he knew, had 
not been extended to any member who had hitherto received the votes 
of his fellows for the presidency. 

Addresses were made by outgoing and incoming officers, each extend- 
ing warm praise to the others for the work they had done in behalf of a 
better association. 

Retiring President Faxon reported upon a wonderfully successful 
Association year, and pointed out that the membership had gained 74 
per cent. The opinion was expressed by many that the prospects were 
excellent for doubling the membership during the new year. 


Montgomery. 


The Montgomery Association of Credit Men’s meeting, held in the 
association’s rooms, Vandiver Building, April 23d, was, as is usual with 
that association, a large and enthusiastic meeting. Delegates to the 
Philadelphia convention were chosen and an effort made to get several 
members who are not regularly appointed delegates to go. 

The reports of the adjustment bureau and credit information work 
were presented and many members expressed their warmest apprecia- 
tion of the value of these associations’ services to their business. Several 
members spoke on the prominent place the association has already taken 
in bringing Montgomery to the fore as a trading centre. 


New York. 


The Spring banquet of the New York Credit Men’s Association, 
held April 29th, took the form of a complimentary dinner to Con- 
gressman Swagar Sherley, of Kentucky, who introduced into the last 
Congress the Sherley bill to amend the national bankruptcy law. 

The banquet was the largest ever given by the association, and 
was in every other way a great success. President Howard Marshall 
presided, and had for each speaker a happy introduction. In intro- 
ducing Congressman Sherley, President Marshall compared him with 
Paul Revere, who rode steadily through the night awakening his 
countrymen to their threatening danger ; likewise, he said Mr. Sherley 
is riding steadily onward awakening his fellows to the need of just 
and equitable laws for the protection and upbuilding of business and 
is thus rendering conspicuous service to the whole nation. 

Mr. Sherley reviewed the fight for the passage of his amendatory 
bill. He brought out the arguments which had been developed in 
the debate before Congress in favor of the bill and opposing its 
passage. He showed how his fellow congressmen from the South 
must have voted against the bill under a misconception of its merits 
because bankruptcy legislation is by its very nature of national scope 
and the doctrine of “states rights” cannot be considered as having 
any relationship to it. He acknowledged that it is always difficult 
to prescribe by statute the compensation which should go to certain 
officers of the court handling the various cases coming before it, but 
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declared that the amendment he had offered in the Sherley bill for 
regulating the compensation of receivers was as just as could be 
prescribed, and conditions distinctly warranted the refusal of the 
friends of the bill to have the compensation of receivers clause 
abandoned. 

Mr. Sherley paid a high tribute to those of the Association who 
led in the struggle for the bill, and expressed the hope that at the 
next regular session of Congress the fight should be renewed. 

The Rev. W. W. Giles, of East Orange, New Jersey, followed 
Mr. Sherley in a highly interesting address on “Some Thoughts by 
the Way.” Mr. Giles’ inventory of the things which should make 
one an optimist in this present day and generation was received with 
much enthusiasm. 

Congressman Edwin Denby, one of the best posted men in the 
halls of Congress on matters pertaining to the Panama Canal, was 
next introduced and gave an exposition of the canal problem from the 
conception of that enterprise to the present day. Especially he 
showed how vitally the canal when completed will affect the course 
of commerce, bringing, as he believed,. additional economies to trans- 
portation which will go a long way toward paying rapidly for the 
gigantic enterprise, besides opening up to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the United States vast new fields for their wares. 

Charles M. Allen, treasurer of the Tefft, Weller Co., entertained 
his audience with reminiscences from his long service as a credit man. 
He said that some years ago, a prominent New York merchant said 
that any Jack with a lead pencil could check credits, but it took a 
superior quality of brains to collect the account. With this as an 
introduction, Mr. Allen suggested that perhaps of all the factors essen- 
tial to a business man and the success of any business was the good 
health of the man directing the proposition. A leaky vessel, Mr. Allen 
said, was in the same class as a business man unprepared for action. 

Mr. Allen said that he had often felt that the advantage of long 
experience should be transmitted to the younger generation of credit 
men, and if it were feasible, much good would accrue by having the 
older credit men of the Association hold, as frequently as might be, 
a kind of seminar to which as many of the younger credit men as 
wished might come and ply questions for the older men to answer 
out of their experience. 

Between the speeches the members were entertained by Master 
Alfred Gill, Jr., who rendered several violin selections. 

At the banquet were also Secretary Frank Gardner, of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, Secretary F. E. Farnsworth, 
of the American Bankers’ Association, President Charles H. Sansom, 
of the Newark association and Secretary Charles E. Meek, of the 
National Association. 


— Ter ele 


Norfolk. 

The Norfolk Association of Credit Men is making arrangements 
to establish an interchange of information bureau. President Barbee, 
of the association, called a special meeting April 20th solely for the 
consideration of the subject. A strong committee was appointed the 
members of which are enthusiastic over the plan, so that it seems quite 
certain that before long a bureau will be ready to serve the members. 


Philadelphia. , 
The second quarterly meeting of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s 
Association was held April 27th at Hotel Walton. In the absence of 
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President Levi, Vice-President D. G. Endy presided. The question of 
the municipal court system of Philadelphia was taken up, the principal 
speakers being State Representative John Reynolds and Samuel Scoville, 


Jr. 

Mr. Reynolds declared reform in the court system could be brought 
about if the credit men of Pennsylvania were willing to fight for reform 
hard enough to show their legislators that reform is necessary. On a 
subject of the kind in hand Mr. Reynolds said the legislators will always 
be ready to act if it can be shown that the changes advised would favor 
business. 

Mr. Scoville said that as he analyzed the situation the causes for 
the law’s delay in Philadelphia are these: “The lack of consolidation 
of the courts, which would permit a case to be sent from a full court 
to a vacant one; the fact that jury trials are held only during seven 
months of the year and only during about two weeks out of each of 
the seven months, while in other cities jury trials are held in every week 
of every month except July and August; the present magistrate system, 
which, with its wholesale appeals allowed to the courts of common pleas, 
deprives the magistrates of real authority and floods the higher courts 
with petty cases, and the rule which allows a case to remain on the trial 
list when ‘not reached’ only two days.” 

Mr. Scoville gave a‘number of concrete examples of the law’s delay, 
mentioning in particular one case where a woman suffered a broken 
ankle in 1890 and had to fight the case through the courts for sixteen 
years before securing a verdict of $7,500 against the city. He explained 
how the establishment of municipal courts would expedite matters. 

“The magistrate system is absolutely absurd,” he stated. “The 
magistrate is nothing more than a figurehead. Their courts have been 
emasculated, with the result that the common pleas courts are stifled 
and swamped by a multiplicity of cases. 


“This is the only city in the world that, has such an out-of-date 
system. England abolished it in 1835. This antiquated system has long 
since been done away with in Baltimore, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Philadelphia still remains at the bottom of the scale, with a lot of out- 
worn anachronisms. It is so difficult to obtain justice in Philadelphia 
that credit men are withdrawing their business from here. Business 
men complain of the difficulty in collecting their just debts from delin- 
quents.” 


J. W. Daniels, a director of the association, told of the work that 
the Municipal Courts’ League had already done through the Credit Men’s 
Association’s co-operation in getting a resolution passed by the legisla- 
ture calling for an amendment to the state constitution to make possible 
the necessary changes to secure these courts. 

Edward J. Cattell, formerly of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, delivered an inspiring address on “Beautiful Philadelphia, the 
City We Love.” He referred especially to the morale and spirit of 
Philadelphia and gave reasons for its steady growth. 

Brief addresses were also made by Charles G. Rapp, Louis Fleisher 
and C. F. Shoemaker, the latter calling attention to the exceptional work 
of the adjustment bureau. He mentioned thirty-six cases under charge 
of the bureau in which 2,000 creditors were interested, the total expense 
of handling the cases being but 3 per cent. of the amount realized. 
He declared that the operation of the bureau had resulted in diminishing 
litigation, and altogether the bureau had fully justified its founding. 
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Pittsburgh. 

One hundred members of the Pittsburgh association lunched together 
April 8th and listened to Attorney L. S. Levin, who traéed the main 
features of the remarkable case of prosecution against Herman Kamin, 
which had been instigated by the association. This case has been referred 
to from time to time in the BULLETIN, but the impressive fact brought 
out by Mr. Levin was that there must be genuine and generous co-opera- 
tion among business houses if men like Kamin are to eliminated from 
business life. He said it cost much to amass the evidence which is neces- 
sary for a successful prosecution, and another expense is the summoning 
of witnesses, there being thirty, for instance, in the Kamin trial. Mr. 
Levin said that the burden of proof is right up to the prosecutors and 
such offenders as Kamin seek the best counsel to support them. He 
declared, though the cure is costly, to allow the carnival of commercial 
crime to go on unchecked is but inviting heavier losses. 

G. Brown Hill followed Mr. Levin, presenting some astounding 
estimates which he had gathered of the losses which Pittsburgh mer- 
chants suffer by fraudulent failures. 

* * * 

A smoker under the auspices of the legislative committee was the 
form which the regular April meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of 
Credit Men took. The affair was given at the Fort Pitt Athletic Club 
and was well attended. 

C. A. Rinehart and J. T. Walsh made up the committee on arrange- 
ments, the former providing a musical program of excellent merit, and 
the latter guiding the business thought of the members. 

Mr. Walsh said that the occasion was to be made use of especially 
to arouse interest in the legislative side of the association work, foremost 
of all being, of course, national bankruptcy legislation. He reviewed 
the principal points of the campaign for the bankruptcy amendments and 
asked the members to be even more ready than before to respond to the 
call for help in getting these amendments through. Mr. Walsh gave the 
latest facts regarding the struggle of the credit man for the creation 
of municipal or minor courts to supersede the alderman’s court and 
called upon all to bring united action to bear on the next legislature to 
consider favorably the holding of a constitutional convention to act upon 
this matter. He told of the act passed by the last legislature giving an 
additional court of common pleas which, he said, would prove a great 
help, because the courts of that class were now two or three years behind 
in their work. 

Mr. Walsh’s address was followed by a general discussion of legisla- 
tive matter in which so many members took part that it was made clear 
enough that Pittsburgh credit men were alive to the necessity of interest- 
ing themselves in legislation touching their department of work. 


Portland. 

The Portland Association of Credit Men, at its regular meeting 
held April 21st, entertained President J. W. Spangler, Jr., of the 
Seattle association as its principal guest. 

Mr. Spangler’s address was devoted to the subject, “The Com- 
mercial Comity.” He said, “Commercial comity or courtesy of to-day 
is vastly different from:that of a few years ago. Time was when 
you would have hesitated to ask your competitor for an opinion con- 
cerning a customer, who might, or might not be a customer of his 
also; indeed it is not so very long ago that competitive lines were 
unwilling to unite in such an organization as the Credit Men’s Asso- 
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ciation. To-day we may not in all cases obtain our information direct 
from our neighbor, but both we and our neighbors are willing to 
ally ourselves with an organization which, among other things, has 
for its avowed purpose an exchange of opinions, as reflected by 
business experience with a customer. 

“For much of this advancement the Credit Men’s Association may 
justly claim the honor, standing as it does for the advancement of the 
general welfare of all in the diffusion of ideas looking toward improve- 
ment in credit methods. And what is true of the credit department 
is also true of the other departments of business, the tendency being 
toward organization along broader lines and toward a stricter code of 
business ethics. It has been truly said that co-operation has in a 
large measure displaced competition as the life of trade. 

“I am among the ranks of those who believe the world is growing 
better; possibly it may not indicate a closer interpretation of the 
Golden Rule, though that is a pleasing contemplation, but there is a 
more sordid reason, and that is—it pays. Our best interests are 
served by these betterments which are so apparent. 

“We are after all dependent upon each other to a very large 
. degree, and especially is this true in determining the desirability of 

the extension or restriction of credit. 

“May I depart from my text to refer to a danger which confronts 
him who enters the profession of credit man? We have often been 
told that the credit man is a crabbed, sour-visaged person, cold and 
unemotional. This is especially noted by the salesman. Now, there 
may be a grain of truth in this charge, though the countenances of 
those before me to-night might seem to contradict the statement. 
There undoubtedly is, however, in credit work a tendency toward 
pessimism, and the reason is apparent. In the earliest analysis of the 
information submitted to us we will find questions arising as to the 
correctness of the details; we wonder if the values given are true, 
if the subject of our inquiry is honest. We may find ourselves asking 
if our salesman’s opinion is unbiased, and so each day, pursuing a 
similar line, we may unwittingly become somewhat pessimistic in 
character, and suspicion and unbelief may take the place of inquiry 
and analysis so essential in every instance. But the knowledge of 
such danger may enable us to shun it, so let us not prevent our own 
growth by surrounding ourselves with the binding limitations of the 
pessimist. Your position is one of confidence, offering great oppor- 
tunities.” 

Rochester. 

The Rochester Credit Men’s Association held a meeting April 21st 
at Powers Hotel, with Charles M. Allen, treasurer of the Tefft-Weller 
Company, and Secretary Charles E. Meek the principal speakers. 

Mr. Allen’s topic was “Business Economies,” and Mr. Meek spoke 
informally on the work of the National Association. The membership 
committee reported that Rochester had secured 48 applications for mem- 
bership in three weeks and had 247 members. The committee declared 
its determination to make the membership 300 before the convention date. 


St. Joseph. 

The St. Joseph Credit Men’s Association is another of the local 
associations which has adopted the luncheon plan. These luncheons are 
held at Hotel Robidoux semi-monthly and as a general thing there is 4 
short business session followed by an address on some vital topic. 

The success of the plan is shown by the attendance, which has 
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averaged fully two-thirds of the association membership. At the March 
25th luncheon, Sidney Berry, manager of the adjustment bureau, told 
of the work which the bureau has been doing and how it could be made of 
still greater value to the members. 

The first April luncheon was addressed by Graham G. Lacy, a 
prominent St. Joseph banker, who argued earnestly for a system all over 
the country of Clearing House examinations, such as Chicago, followed 
by other large cities, had recently adopted. This, Mr. Lacy declared, 
would be the longest step forward toward a sounder basis in banking. 

At the luncheon given in the last half of April, W. H. Seymour, of 
the John S. Brittain Dry Goods Co., gave a comprehensive talk on credit 
department methods. ; 

St. Louis. 

The regular monthly meeting of the St. Louis Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation was held at the Mercantile Club, April 8th, about seventy-five 
members being present. 

Upon motion of F. W. Risque, a bill before the Missouri House of 
Representatives, providing for the punishment of merchants making false 
statements to obtain credit was unanimously endorsed by the association. 

W. B. Munroe, a member of the credit department methods com- 
mittee, read a paper which had been prepared by Mr. Higgins, of the 
a Hardware Co., Duluth, Minn.: “How Do You Obtain 

redit ?” 

Hon. Walter D. Coles, referee in bankruptcy, one of the guests of 
the evening, was introduced by President Dyer and gave a most inter- 
esting talk on the bankruptcy law and its administration. He laid great 
stress on the importance of credit men standing together and prosecuting 


those whose failures were fraudulent, instead of compromising with them, 
as is too frequently done. His opinion was that nothing the association. 
can do would so strengthen it in the eyes of the legal and commercial 
world, as to go after the thieves, the commercial pirates. 

Judge Geo. H. Williams, of the Circuit Court, then told of the work- 
ings of the Juvenile Court, together with the features of the new bill 
introduced in the legislature for perfecting the work of said court. 


St. Paul. 

Nearly one hundred members attended the regular monthly meeting 
of the St. Paul Credit Men’s Association April 13th. 

The membership committee, by Chairman Marx, reported twelve new 
members, which brings the membership up to 171. Mr. Marx stated that 
the committee’s ambition is to reach the 200 mark and asked for general 
assistance to that end. 

Rabbi Rypius addressed the members on “Creed and Credit,” and. 
Otto M. Nelson, assistant cashier of the First National Bank, spoke 
interestingly on the “Advantages of Co-operation in Banking.” 

It was voted to hold the next meeting at Stillwater, the home town 
of President Huntoon. 

San Francisco. 

The San Francisco Credit Men’s Association held its regular meet- 
ing April 7th, with Thomas M. Earl presiding. 

The increasing use of out-of-town checks in paying San Francisco 
accounts was taken up and it was shown how costly to San Francisco 
merchants this system is. It was voted that some concerted action 
be taken to prevail upon the large out-of-town houses doing busi- 
ness in San Francisco to keep local accounts for the purpose of meeting 
local obligations. 
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The principal topic of discussion was the action of various collec- 
tion agencies in unnecessarily forcing bankruptcies through their country 
attorneys, for the increased fees which bankruptcy would bring. Secre- 
tary Armer reported that he had taken this problem up with the legal 
representative of the association and with him was compiling a list of 
attorneys residing in Pacific coast states who have proved their right to 
the business man’s full confidence by the manner in which they have dealt 
with the office of the association. Secretary Armer said that the hope 
is that this list shall be adopted by the local association and shall then 
be forwarded to the National Association, as the membership had shown 
rity much interest in formulating a list of attorneys for the United 

tates. 

Several members spoke on this topic and the general feeling was 
strongly in favor of carrying this important work out on the lines sug- 
gested by Mr. Armer. 

Two or three of the members declared that among the recent failures 
in the state were several which it could be demonstrated were precipi- 
tated by badly advised measures on the part of credit men. There is, 
they declared, such a thing as too ardent dunning, and if somé of the 
energy exerted in this direction were devoted to team work among cred- 
itors the result would be better for both sides. It was suggested that there 
were several cases now before San Francisco merchants upon which 
there could very profitably be held creditors’ conferences. 

It was voted that the annual meeting to be held in May be a “smoker,” 
and that every member should turn out and make the event one of the 
best fellowship and a means of making credit men better acquainted. 


Savannah. 


The Savannah Credit Men’s Association held its annual meeting 
April 20th and elected. Marvin O’Neal president, I. A. Solomon vice- 
president, and A. G. Newton secretary. 

In a brief address W. R. Finegan, the retiring president, paid Presi- 
dent O’Neal high tribute for the splendid work he had done in connection 
with the association’s adjustment bureau work. He said that in that work 
Mr. O’Neal had shown himself worthy of the greatest confidence and the 
loyal support of the entire membership. 


Seattle. 


The Seattle Association of Credit Men held a largely attended regu- 
lar meeting April roth, at Hotel Perry. 

P. D. Hughes made the principal address and entertained the mem- 
bers with a recital of incidents such as arise in the lawyer’s daily work. 
Especially interesting was his description of the attitude taken by various 
people toward their attorney, what they expect of him, and their attempts 
to take advantage of him. 

The legislative committee gave an account of the work the associa- 
tion had done before the state legislature during the recent session, 
failing in one bill it had fathered and succeeding in the other, namely, 
that to penalize the giving of a false statement to secure credit. Report 
was made that the adjustment bureau had set aside a fund of $2,500 for 
the purpose of prosecuting in cases of fraudulent failures. 

Eleven delegates to the National Association convention were 
elected, and the feeling was expressed that Seattle must be represented 
by as large a number of members as possible. 
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Spokane. 

On April 20th the Spokane Merchants’ Association held its monthly 
mecting, discussing business conditions in the various branches of 
especial interest to Spokane. Following an informal dinner ten-minute 
talks were given by Samuel Glasgow, who spoke on the wheat outlook; 
George Hoar, who had just returned from the eastern lumber markets; 
Walter J. Nichols, who spoke on the mining outlook, and Harry J. 
Neely on the fruit market and irrigation prospects. All except the 
latter looked forward to excellent business in their departments during 
the next season. After these talks several members spoke of business 
prospects as they saw them in their concerns. 

The business talks of the evening were interspersed with songs 
and monologues. 

Toledo. 

At the monthly dinner of the Toledo Association of Credit Men 
held at the rooms of the Business Men’s Club, President Paddock 
presided, and at the conclusion of. his address presented Howard I. 
Shepherd of the Toledo Shipbuilding Co., who acted as toastmaster. 
Among the guests from neighboring associations were Wade Millis, 
president of the Detroit association, W. M. Pattison president of the 
Cleveland association and the following members of the latter asso- 
ciation: F. Palmer Church, H. A. Lawrence, George McIntosh, W. B. 
Fish and F. B. Bicknell. 

Frank L. Mulholland was the principal speaker. Mr. Mulholland 
discussed with great eloquence and power the necessity of subsidizing 
American shipping, which has slipped into insignificance during the 
last half century. Particularly he showed the disadvantage under which 
the United States finds itself in trying to gain that share of South 
American trade which by every right belongs to it, simpy because we 
have no direct line of steamships running to South American ports. 

Other speakers were President Pattison of Cleveland on “Results 
of Earnest Work by the Prosecution Committee,” the Rev. George 
Dugan on “The Moral Side of the Question,” Wade Millis on “Toledo, 
the Commercial Center of the Great Northwest,” F. Palmer Church 
on “The Credit Clearing House,” and F. B. Bicknell on “Utility of the 
Adjustment Bureaus.” 

The meeting was characterized by much enthusiasm and good 
feeling. 
Youngstown. 

The Youngstown Association of Credit Men gave a banquet at the 
Elks’ Club, April 20th, at which were present a large proportion of the 
members, many of whom took advantage of the fact it was “ladies’ 
night” to bring their lady friends. 

O. G. Fessenden, formerly president of the National Association, 
Secretary Charles E. Meek and the Rev. George Frederic Williams, of 
Cleveland, were the speakers. 

Secretary Meek took the occasion to tell of the remarkable awakening 
among business men, led by the Credit Men’s Association, to punish 
fraudulent bankrupts. He pointed out that while their work would rarely 
represent immediate returns, for the proceedings to prove fraud are 
costly, yet men were willing to sacrifice present loss with the hope of 
cutting out that which was proving such a cancer upon our business, 
namely, the practice of fraudulent failure. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams won his audience in a series of stories told 
in many dialects. He kept his hearers in an uproar of laughter and fun 
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and ended his address with an appreciation of the association for the 
excellent service it is performing by teaching men that they must treat 
their fellows honestly or expect to be duly punished for dishonesty. 


A musical program of unusual excellence was a feature of the 
banquet. 


On the morning after the banquet the visitors were taken for an 
automobile trip through the city. The great growth of Youngstown was 
pointed out and the visitors saw Youngstown’s unique cosmopolitan bank, 
with its departments for the various foreign elements making up the city’s 
population, a department with its tellers for the Poles, one for the Slavs, 
and others for those other immigrants which have in recent years invaded 
our shores. 


WANTS. 


WANTED—Position as accountant and credit man or office manager, or all three 
combined. Prefer position with wholesale house or manufacturer located in 
the Middle or Western States. Am thoroughly familiar with office systematiz- 
ing, bookkeeping, credits, collections, salesmen, etc. ; 30 years of age. Eight 
years’ experience in manufacturing and jobbing, four in wholesale and retail 
business. Present employers retiring from business. Have an excellent record. 
Will furnish highest references as to character, ability, experience, etc. Posi- 
tion desired where ability and devotion to business will bring recognition. 
Address E. J. S., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MANAGER, CREDIT MAN AND 
GENERAL CORRESPONDENT would change for position offering larger 
opportunities. Four years in present place, handling general correspondence 
with trade and salesmen, doing the credit work and looking after the adver- 
tising for one of the leading wholesale shoe and rubber houses of New Eng- 
land. College graduate, capable of taking initiative and handling business 
matters in a diplomatic manner. Age 34, masried. Best of references as to 
character, training, ability and experience. R. F. G., care Chas, E. Meek, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

A BUSINESS MAN with twenty years practical and varied experience desires posi- 
tion with progressive and up-to-date house interested in export trade. Is 
acquainted, through travel, with Spanish-American countries, their language and 
business methods. Has had successful experience as credit and financial man- 
ager. Very best of references and satisfactory reasons for wishing to make a 
change. Address Export, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, 
ee 


WANTED—Sales Manager, by a cigar manufacturer located in Ohio. Address 
C. M., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN who is also an Incorporated Accountant, desires, for honorable 
reasons, to make a change. Would like to connect himself with some live and 
growing wholesale concern where ability and fidelity would be appreciated. 
Thoroughly experienced in credits, collecting. correspondence and accounting: 
possesses a good knowledge of commercial law. First class references: age 
35. Address 963, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

WANTED—By a young, unmarried, thoroughly competent and experienced credit 
and collection man new connection where hard successful work will bring 
improved opportunities. For nine years with present house, shoe manufac- 
turers in the Middle West, doing a national business. Widely acquainted with 
shoe and general store trade. Record speaks for itself. Open for engagement 
May ist. Location immaterial. Address C. C. N. Y., care Chas, E. Meek, 4! 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN, for fourteen years with well-known mercantile house in Philadel- 
phia, will leave congenial and absolutely satisfactory work for a wider field 
and more money. Able to grasp intricate questions of commercial credits, 
thorough accountant and excellent correspondent. Laos 34. Address 21 L., 
care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N 

CREDIT MAN and accountant, aged 36, long eee ‘first- class record, familiar 
with up-to-date methods and can handle large volume. Open for engagement 


June 1st. Middle West location preferred. Address M. M., care Chas. E. Meek, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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CREDIT MAN, with six years’ experience in handling credits and collections in 
importing and jobbing house, checking annual business of two million dollars, 
desires to make a change for wider field; would entertain proposition from 
banking or commercial establishment where ability and strict attention to 


business will be recognized for future advancements. 


Address W. G. L., care 


Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A CREDIT MAN and office manager with actual administrative and cost-account- 
ing experience, will consider proposition as auditor, credit man or general office 
manager, with heavy hardware, agricultural machinery, shoe and leather or any 


high-class manufacturing or jobbing concern in the middle West, 


Chicago 


preferred. Fully competent to manage accounting, credit and collection depart- 


ments properly, install and successfully onerate up-to-date office systems. 


Can 


conduct credit and collection correspondence so as to avoid friction with cus- 


tomers. 


Salary ,subject for later consideration. 


Employed at present, but 


desire change where a future is assured in return for ability, loyalty and hon- 
esty. Address J. W. P., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
CREDIT MAN, aged 30, wlth five years’ successful experience handling credits 
and collections for large woolen and worsted goods manufucturers, desires to 


form new connection. 
credit department. 


Competent to install, 
Location not material. 


systematize and take charge of 
Highest references. Address 


B. S. 4, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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WwW. 5 Cygnall, Kanawha Drug Ce., Charlesten, 
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Columbus, 
So on Wall Paper Ce., Columbus, 
5 E, 7oum, H. C. Godman & Co., Columbus, 
0. 
F. C. Rice, Hershey, Rice & Co., Columbus, 
H. F. smith, Columbus Mdse. Co., Columbus, 
0. 


INVESTIGATION AND Prosecution CoMMITTEE. 


Oscar ee | Chairman, Cemmercial National 
euston, Texas, 


Asthes D. Hedgsen, Nash Hdw. Ce. Ft. 


orth, Texas. 

H. * Farr, Parlin & Orendorff Co., Dallas, 
exas. 

R. E. Bramlett, Texas Drug Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

J. Wolff, J. Oppenheimer Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 


ApjJustTMENT Bureau CoMMITTER. 
H, L. Eisen, Goleman, Landauer & Co., Mil- 
waukee, 
C. S. Dickey, Wyeth Hdw. and Mfg. Co., St. 


Joseph, 

John J ceaaaaae, Thomas Kelly & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass, 

Arthur Parsons, Zion Co-o ie Mercantile 
Institution, Salt Lake City, U: 


Willi 7 h Fox, Buffalo Forge Con Buffalo, 


Firegs Insurance CoMMITTER 

Powell Evans, Goricane, Merchant & Evans 
go Philadel hia, Pa. 

H. W. Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank T. Day, Havens & Geddes Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Max Mayer, Scott-Mayer Comm. Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Herman Flatau, M. A. Newmark Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Business Literature CoMMITTEE, 

Chas. Reynolds, Chairman, Crescent Cigar and 
Tobacco Co., New Orleans, La. 

Paul J. Orchard, Smith Bros. to., Ltd, New 
Orleans 


Joong L. Cain, Louisiana Molasses Co., Ltd., 
ew Orleans, La Led. 
td., 


T. J. Bartlette, Williams-Richardson Ce., 
New Orleans, ; 

Ochs Lake, Lake Bros. Co., New Orleans, 
a. 


BANKING AND CurreNcy (SpeciaL CoMMITTEE). 
worm New, Chairman, The saasoemen, 
irschheimer Co., Clevela land, Ohio. 
Anthony La Commercial National Bank, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
E. * Rutherford, M. Seller & Co., Portland, 


Geo, Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, 

T. M. Salter, , ar Phillips & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of the National 
Association of Credit Men 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion ot Atlanta. President, H. E. Cheate, 
oe Orr Shoe Co.; Secretary, E. L. 

est L. Rhodes & 


Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD MD.—The Credit Men’s Aare 
ciation ef Baltimore. President, Geo. L. 
Carlin & aan; Secretary, S. D. 
land Bidg. 


I 
Buck, Ma 
G » ,ALA.—Birmingham Cooatt 
Association. President, H. 
Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co.; See. 
G McVay, Godden Seed 
tant soeretary, R. H. Egglesten. 
BOISE,’ IDAHO.—The Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, J. G. H. 
, Capital Brokerage and Comm. 
etary, Charles P. pia, 
A. Dirks, 12-14 I. O. 


BOSTON, ‘MASS.—Beston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, William 2. Wales, 
Brown-Wales Co.; ecretary, 

oi Summer Street. 
Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s 
lea” potas. W. L. Fex, Buf- 
pores Co.; Wilbur B. 
8 Erie County y Bank Bldg 
a . aee ~~ of i 
en. resident, Chas. den, an 
Newten Co.; Secretary, 
Candy Co. 


Casey, Casey 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Cedar Rapids 
tion of Credit Men. Presi 
Sutherland, Anchor Mills Co.; 


a 
cB B. Rebbins, 409 Security Building. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. President, J. F, 
Bedell, Hubbard-Bedell Grocery Co.; 
ay -Treasurer, Clark Howell, bat 
ity Sup 

CHICAGO, TLL. rhe ene §F Coe Men’s 
Association. Presid ent, hitleck, 
Belding Bros. & Co.; Stee John 
Griggs, 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, 6 Site Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Samuel 

Mayer, Isaac Faller’s Sons Co.; Secretary, 

ow Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 


CLEVEEAND, On Cereeat Acsociotion of 
Credit Men. s,s 
W. M. Pattison Supp’ Ge * 
Kenneth R. Taylor, 505 "Chaaker of Com- 
merce Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, H. 
Bruehler, 505 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Celumbus Com Men’s At 
sociation. President, H. Smith, Ce 
lumbus Merchandise Co.; } eR . Ben- 
son G. Watsen Gor-60§ The Her First 
National Bank Bidg 


DALLAS, TEX. oe Association of Credit 
men. President, H. S. Keating, Keat- 
ing I. & M. Co.; Sapna Peter, 

218 Linz 

DECATUR, TLL. —Decater Sorin eld Asse 
ciation of Credit Men. Presiden Wilber 
Humphrey, Morehouse & Wells Sec 
retary, A. J. Murrav. Natienal taecner Co., 
Decatur. 
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SAN ERAMCISCO. CAL.—San Francisco 
Credit s Association. President, G. 
ear ‘Secretary, Ben Armer, 503 Me- 

nadnock Building. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Marvin O’Neal, 
Meinhard, Schaul & Co.; Secretary, A. G. 
Newton, Credit Clearing House. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle teen of 


pokane Drug Secretary, Camp. 
10 Empire § bate Bldg. +m 


oath Association 
en. Preaihene ee, Howard B. Bud 


—— s 
coe espns gptlvayeghen 
f Credit 


vay 
*O.—Toledo Association 
President, J. H. Paddock, ‘The _Pad- 


ock-Overmyer Co.; Secretary, L 

Hall, 122 Obie Bldg. stein. 
WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As 

sociation. Fresiagat, a se 


Credit Men. President, ee Spangler, 
Jr., ae Horton & C mace 
eo . S. Gaunce, Te’ Hambach Com- 


— rug ec 
SIOUX. FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls pa Shattuck: San Iron —_ 
en’s Association. seageen ie 


e, 
YOUNGSTO ungstown C 
Adams, Hale "ate Presiden 
R. ij Cone, Ce. — John H. Fitch Ceffee 
SPOKA E, WAS nae Secretary, W. C. 
ssociation. Preddee A. W. Deland, Building. 


F. we 


McKain, 607 Stambecei 


DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following cities, an 
under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. Allare affilinted 
branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all communications on Adjust- 
ment Bureau matters to the parties named: 


BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, Maryland Building. 

BOISE, IDAHO—Chas. P. McCarthy, Room 1, Pioneer Building. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Chas. L. Bird, 77 Summer Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank Building. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Guy C. Davidson, 132 Pennsylvania Block. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—C. B. Robbins, 409 Security Building. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library Building. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank B. Bicknell, 505 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 601-605 The New First National Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Building. 

DENVER, COLO.—C. N. Kinney, 409 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett, 218 Clapp Block. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—Ben. D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants National Bank Building. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Building. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—C. L. Williamson, 726 McClelland Building. 

‘LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Frank T. Longley, 219% Main Street. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—F. C. De Lano, 600 Equitable Savings Bank Building. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Walter Walker, United States Trust Co. Building. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—C. S. Dashiell, Business Men’s Club Bldg., 79-81 Monroe Ave 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 500-501 Free Press Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—J. P. Galbraith, 543 Gilfillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEWARK, N. J. ay V. Osborne, 164 Market Sicreet. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—W. C. Lovejoy, 711-712 Canal, La. Bank Building. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—George E. Black, 538 Bassett Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—A. C. Ellis, Renshaw Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE—R. L. Sabin, 1 Front Street. 

PUEBLO, COLO. —George O. Gray, 501 Court Street. 

RICHMOND, VA—Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 Main Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(Manager not appointed.) 1008 Granite Building. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German-American Bank Building. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—A. H. Foote, 809 Mercantile Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—J. P. Galbraith, 543 Gilfillan Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Walter Wright, P. O. Box 41g. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL—G. Z Hoff, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH —lI. H. Jennings, 802-5 Central Building. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 610 Empire State Building. 

TOLEDO, OHIO.—Lewis B. Hall, 1223 Ohio Building. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Willis Davis, Southwestern poms Sp 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, 607 Stam ugh Building. 





